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MEN WHO ARE 


ition in Ohio has done more to advance farming in gen- 
eral than has the state board of agriculture. The men directing its 
affairs are among most successful farmers in the Buckeye state. The 
policy of the state board to conduct a clean fair for educational purposes 
is to be commended. It has been proved over and-over again that a suc- 
cessful fair can be conducted without those objectionable features. and 
eat-em-alive fa'sirs so often found on a fair grounds. The moral tone 
and stendard of the exhibits and amusements at the Ohio state fair are 
of the highest character. No man need be ashamed to take every member 
of his family to this great exposition, which indeed it is. The beautiful 
park and buildings were never in better shape than now. The fair next 
week promises to be the most.memorable one ever held. The Old Home 
week occasion has brought thousands of loyal Ohioans back to their 
native state. No place could be more fitting than a general round-up and 
reunion at the state fair in Columbus. The men who have made the 
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DEVELOPING AGRICULTURE IN OHIO 


success of the fair an assured fact are shown above. Reading from left 
to right as you look at the picture they are as follows: First row, T. E. 
Cromley of Pickaway county, in charge of merchants’ and manufac- 
turers’ department; C. H. Ganson of Cham~aizn county, vice-presi- 
in charge of horse department; L. P. Bailey of Belmont county, presi- 
dent; T. L. Calvert of Columbus, secretary; Samuel Taylor of Franklin 
county, treasurer; C. W. McFarland of Morrow county, in charge of 
sheep and poultry departments. Sccond row, standing, P. G. Ewart of 
Summit county, in charge of machinery department; J. W. Fleming, 
assistant seeretary ;,H. M. Brown of Highland county, in charge of swine 
department; William Miller of Ottawa county, in charge of agricultural 
and horticultural departments; L. W. Kilgore of Madison county, in 
charge of cattle department; A. P, Sandles of Putnam county, in charge 
of woman’s and arts departments. 
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Curing and Storing Onions 


Ww. F. VROOMAN, LAKE COUNTY, 0 
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Many an onion crop has_ been 
Bpoiled by improper curing. Old, ex- 
perienced growers know how impor- 
tant it fs to harvest, store and prop- 
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ONION CURING SHED / 
erly cure an onion crop. Of the 
various methods in use, one of the 


10st satisfactory we know is to put 
the crop in a shed built for that pur- 
pose. The size of the shed will de- 


pend upon the extent of the crop. The 
accompanying sketches suggest a new- 
idea shed. 

The house is 22 feet wide and 36 
It 


feet long. will hold about 2500 
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SHED WITH SIDES RAISED 


ousnels. The two wings, formed by 
the sides when raised, will hold about 
2500 bushels more, providing 12- 
foot posts are used in the clear for 
uprights, It is well to™ place the 
rafters 2% feet apart. They are made 
of 2x6-inch stuff, and are 14 feet long. 
The accompanying sketch explains 
how to brace the roof. ; 

These sheds are very handy, es- 
pecially for those who are using an 
onion topping 
machine. Often 
some growers 
place their top- 
pers under the 
shed, and _ top 
during rainy 
“h weather. The 

BRACING RAFTERS Jeg also pro- 
vides storage for farm machinery. 
Stringers, not less than 8 inches high, 
should be placed on the ground 
lengthwise ofthe buniding, on which 
lengthwise of the building, on which 
to set crates. This will allow plenty 
of fresh air to pass under the body 
of onions. This is very necessary when 
a large quantity is stored in one 
building. 
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Florists in Annual Session 





The 22a annual convention of the 
society of American florists and orna- 
mental horticulturists was held at 
Philadelphia recently. The official re- 
ports showed the society in excellent 
condition, and many helpful things 
were brought out during the session. 
In his annual address, Pres W. J. 
Stewart of Boston, Mass, said these 
are times of unprecedented rush and 
enterprise. “Timorousness and parc- 
simony have little part in the policies 
that lead to success nowadays, and he 
who would succeed must follow mod- 
ern methods. 

“Although great. progress has been 
made in the horticultural world there 
is still room for improvement,” said 
Pres Stewart. “Too many =  green- 
houses are devoted to crops -for 
which neither the houses nor the 
owners are competent to handle. 
There are acres of nursery space 
filled with antiquated stock; well- 
grown flowers sacrificed through 
careless handling, or through inef- 
ficiency in the sales department. In 
every branch of activity there is 
\room for better system.” 





ORCHARD FIELD. 


Protecting the Orchard with Mulch Crops 


PROF W. J. GREEN, OHIO EXPERIMENT STA 





To prevent the soil washing from 
the hillsides will become a problem 
very hard to sdélvé. The trees will 
probably make a good growth during 
the entire period and will give good 
crops, but some unsatisfactory con- 
ditions will manifest themselves. 
Some seasons when the trees are laden 
with fruit a drouth will occur; in 
fact, such a condition is about sure 
to happen every year, but if it comes 
in August or September. the crop will 
be seriously injured. 

There is no help for it because the 
effect of early spring cultivation can- 


not last all summer, and then the 
cover crop, if it does not fail out- 
right, will only make matters worse 
for the trees, The fruit will ripen 
prematurely, drop early and keep 
poorly. The trees will suffer more 
than is apparent at the time. On ac- 


count of scarcity of water they can- 
not give a crop of fruit and form 
fruit buds for the next year. This 
means alternate crops. 

Often on dry hillsides where the 
snow does not lie the ground freezes 
so deep that trees perish or are so 
nearly killed as to prove easy. vic- 
tims to other external agencies. There 
can be~no crops grown between the 
trees for profit during this period, 
hence the entire cost of cultivation 
and of seed must be charged against 
the fruit. This cost is hard to esti- 
mate, but it is not likely to fall be- 
low $5 an acre each season, and will 
probably go above $10. 


The grass mulch to be 
treated as before, but the call for 
mulching material will increase, be- 


cause the grass is making a less vig- 
orous growth than at first. Possibly 
we may need to increase the esti- 
mates by one-half. The cost of mulch- 
ing may still exceed that of cultiva- 
tion, but it is useless to try to give 
exact figures for the conditions are 
so variable on different soils. We may 
look for some notable differences be- 
tween this and the other plots during 
this period. 

There may not be such bumper 
crops on the grass mulch trees as on 
the others, but there are quite sure 
to be more crops and more uniform 
ones. . This is because the trees- will 
not suffer for water. They can carry 
a crop to perfection and at the same 
time form fruit buds. A crop every 
year may be expected, except on a few 
varieties. Premature ripening and ear- 
ly dropping will not cause much loss, 
and as for trees suffering in the win- 
ter because the soil freezes below 
the roots, cutting off the supply of 
moisture, such a thing is. hardly pos- 
sible. Often it will be found that 
when the ground is frozen a foot or 
more deep, where the ground is bare 
there will be almost no frost under 
the mulch. 





Propagating Grape Vines—J. B. T., 
Pennsylvania: The best way to in- 


crease grape vines for a home vine- 
yard is to make simple cuttings in 
the fall after the. leaves have 
dropped This may be done when 
the parent vine is pruned for the 
winter, the prunings of well de- 
veloped wood being cut in lengths, 


so as to include two buds; one at the 


base of the cutting, the’ other just 
below the top. The cuttings are then 
to be bundled with their butts to- 
gether and buried erect below the 


reach of frost in a well drained sandy 


or loamy soil. When spring opens 
they are to be set in drills 6 to 8 
inches asunder in the drill and cul- 


tivated like such crops as beets. or 
peas. The vines may be trained to 
stakes or trellises, but this is not 
necessary, as they are to be removed 
in the fall or the following spring and 
set in the vineyard. 


Dozing and Bull-Dozing are neither 
desirable . accomplishments for the 
farmer, ‘ 


AND GARDEN 
With. Fruit and Vegetable Growers 


Shall we quit planting apples and 
turn our attention to some other 
fruit? I think we can go right on 
planting as we have done, but we 
must be careful to plant the right 
tree in the right place. That lies at 
the root of the whole matter. All va- 
rieties do not grow equally well on 
the same farm. Neither do they sell 
equally wellin any one market. Hence 
the right tree for me to plant, it 
seems, would be the tree that 
will bring its fruit to the highest de- 
gree of perfection on my farm. 
without regard to what it will do in 
New Jersey: that is, the tree that 
will develop its best qualities on my 
farm, and at the same time will bring 
top price in some market that I can 
reach.—[Gabriel MHiester, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William Belt is a grand good 
strawberry. I have gone back to it. 
I have tried many varieties, but after 
all, I got out of it some years ago. 
Last year I got hold of it again, and~ 
I am growing it now stronger than 
ever. With me it does right well, 
one of the best. It has its place, but 
on the grounds of a great many per- 
sons it will not do at all, and there 
it may be that it will not make full 





growth.—[Dr J. B. Ward, Essex 
County, N J. 

A good market gardener never 
waits for rain. Life is too short to 


be standing around waiting to see 
what your neighbor has to say about 
the weather. I water my garden 
thoroughly and set the plants, then 
go around the next day and see what 
the neighbors did. Our farmers must 
put a little more thought, enthu- 
siasm and business methods into their 
work on the farm if they expect to 
make anything more than a mere 
living. —[H. M. Howard, Middlesex 








For every 
building on the! 
farm—Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


At progressive dealers’ 
everywhere. Send-to us for 
Book Q 


and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
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_ HITCHCOCK. 
POTA TO pl GGER 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and 
is as near perfect as 
can be attained and 
come within the 
reach of every far- 
mer. 











The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too bo, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

AND Want More SALESMEN Every- 

were. Best Contract, Best Ourrit, 
LARGEST NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-Year RECORD. 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 laapaun St., Qulacy, ills. 
Hardiest and be 
Fultz - Mgrs wheat onal 
ways p an 
1 
Wheat ¢: oon te ite: : 


wheat. cea Raat ¥ graded for sowing 
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Also Mammoth e, and extra qual- 
a . Samples and ciagalars 8. 


THE ©. C. SHEPARD CO., 7 F St, MEDINA, OHI0. 


Hydraulic 
Cider Press 
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enarch Machioery Ge., Reem 150, 39 Cortlandt St. Bow York 
eq with a corn- 
oy Price $15. Circulars free, 


Rarvester at work. 


NEW PROCESS MFG. CO. Saline Kansas 
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A FAMOUS DAIRY HERD THAT PAID FOR THE FARM 


A Thrilling Story of Success---Whole Family Interested---How the Start Was Made---Difficulties 


Encountered and Overcome---The 
and Handling of the Calf---Daily Routine 
Stock---Bright Opening fur Right Men in 


[The following article, by L. P. Bailey of Bel- 
mont county, O, one of the most successful farm- 
ers and live stock breeders in the Buckeye state, 
should be read carefully. It is full of meat. No 
dairyman can afford to miss it. Mr Bailey is the 
president of the Ohio state board of agriculture, 
and has been active in the development and man- 


agement of the great state fair at Columbus. His 
dairy herd has paid for his splendid 250-acre 
‘ farm, including the modern and up-to-date equip- 


ment.—Editor.] 
BECAME the owner of my first 
Jersey cattle, consisting of a 
bull, cow and heifer calf, in 
December, 1879. I got them 
as a choice, I thought then, be- 
tween two evils. I was the un- 
fortunate owner of an old threshing machine. 
A son of the owner of the cattle proposed to 
trade me the three Jerseys for the machine. 
Being moved by the pleadings of my wife, 
I finally reluctantly accepted the offer. By 
the way, these cattle were the offspring of 
the first Jersey cattle that crossed the Alle- 
gheny mountains. James Edgerton of 
Barnesville, O, who is yet living there. pur- 
chased them near. Baltimore, Md. My 
neighbors had much fun at my expense, as 
they thought, guying me about the scrubby 
little Jerseys, or ground. squirrels as they 
called. them. But I had them and could 
not get rid of them. 

My wife, to redeem my reputation in a 
measure, worked heroically with them. The 
quality and quantity of our butter improved 
ut once, . Customers in the village began to 
talk about Mrs Bailey's butter; other farni- 
ers’ wives heard it and wanted Jerseys, too. 
This led me into a business, in which I had 
had no previous training. There were no 
neighbors in the business to learn from, and 


I made many mistakes. Finally I became 
much interested in the work. Now after 
nearly 30 years’ experience, a retrospective 
view of the past brings to view the many 
trials met, some of which were ovefcome, 
but there were some failures. Taken al- 
together, it is a pleasing view, but I haye no 
desire to pass through it again. The most 
ehcouraging feature to me is ‘that the busi- 


ness has been congenial to my wife, four boys 
and two girls, all now grown, and all inter- 
ested, either in the production or sale of 
dairy products or dairy cattle. 

I keep, at the present, about 100 head of 
all ages; of. which 50 to 60.cows are in milk. 
{ am careful in the selection of breeding 
bulls. I want good producing ancestors for 
several generations back. ~The offspring from 
phenomenally great producing cows of or 
dinary ancestry, are very apt to be disap- 
pointing. I want to’ see the ancestors as 
far back as possible and know the reliability 
of the breeders. As the bull is half the herd, 
as to the offspring, a breeder can only hope 
to improve his herd through the bull. Su- 
perior cows bred to an inferior bull, cannot 


Wife Saved the 


Day---Growth of the Herd---Feeding 
Outlined---Caring for the Milk---Selecting the 


Dairying 


materiaWy improve the herd, while a superior 
bull in any herd must improve the quality 
of the offspring, hence the importance of se- 
lecting a good sire. This applies to all .ni- 
ma! breeding. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE CALF 

Beginning with 
strong and healthy, 
dam when two or three days old. 
we only allow it to suck once. The calf is 
fed whole milk for about two weeks, some- 
times we then add about one-fourth 
skim milk, and keep increasing it for a 
week or ten days, when I usually. get the 
calf on skim milk altogether. I frequently. 
with excellent results, use a little flaxseed 
jelly in the skim milk. I add this when I 
begin feeding skim milk and have used it 
even when the calf was a week o'd, with 
no bad results. To make this jelly, soak 
whole flaxseed in hot water. I think this 
far superior for young calves to any of the 
so-called calf meals used as a substitute for 
milk. If you cannot get the whole flaxseed, 
ground oil cake meal, as found on the 
market, is a very good substitute. 

At two weeks old, place a little whole 
corn and oats in a box so the calves can get 
at it—they soon learn to eat and relish it—- 
as well as hay.- With this «© system. 


the young calf: If 
it is taken away from the 
Sometimes 


less; 


Number 9 


calves well at three weeks cid on 
flaxseed jelly, grain and hay, with about one 
skim milk added to each feed, morning 
evening, to give the jelly a milk 


will do 


pint 
and so as 
flavor. 

but keep 


condition. 


Do not allow calves to get fat, 
them in a thrifty, growing 


Get them to eat a maximum amount of rough- 


good, 


age and a minimum amount of concentrates. 


Continue this system with the calf until 
within three or four months of cowhood, 
then feed concentrates liberally so as to 
develop the milk secreting organs for service 
after the birth of the calf 1 prefer th 
heifer being about 30 months old _ before 
coming into milk. For the experienced 
breeder, who is a careful observer of weak 
and strong points, inbreeding is wise, as this 
is the quickest, and, in fact, almost the only 
way to fix type in a herd, but for the in- 


experienced it is not safe to inbreed. 
My practice is to have cows freshen every 


month, except July and August. On 
account of the extreme heat and flies during 
those months, the cows do not start in milk 


so well and cannot be brought to a maximum 


few during that milking period. In my 
experience, cows coming fresh in the fall, 
will give more milk during the year than 


those coming fresh in the spring. 
FEEDING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

No one can tell just how much an animal, 
any age, should have, except the feeder, who 
must study the individuality of each, and feed 
acgordingly. This experience, 
founded on good common this, 
with good care and regularity, is the key to 

[To Page 165] 


requires 


sense; and 








BELMONT STOCK FARM TYPICAL DAIRY COWS 


These cows helped to pay for a 250-acre farm. 


From left to right they are: Katie 


Pogis 191255, Vionetta Pogis 34 162106, Vesta of Crestlawn 142267, Maquilla Queen 151535, , 


Hepsey Argyle 102871. 


Read the story of this dairy here in this issue. 
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HANDLING CELERY IN EARLY AUTUMN 


PROF W. R. BEATTIE, U 8 DEPT AGRI 


Banking celery with earth is the only prac- 
tical méans of blanching it on a large scale, 
in localities where lumber is too expensive. 
As a rule, this method will give the best re- 
sults in home garden culture. At the north, 
banking with earth is especially desirable for 
the handling of that-portion of the crop which 
cannot be marketed before the first severe 
frosts. In case of a freeze, the boards offer 
but slight protection, while the celery that has 
the earth well drawn up to its tops will not b.. 
injured by a temperature 3 or 4 degrees be- 
low freezing, if only. for a short period. Cel- 
ery that is banked with earth will invariably 
possess a better flavor than that blanched in 
any other manner. Where the plants are 
set in. single rows the soil can often be par- 
tially thrown up by means of a plow, or by 
a celery hiller, as shewn in the accompanying 
eut. 

There are several makes of celery hiller, 
but they all work upon the principle of a 
diagonally set surface to throw up the soil. 
Before the plow or banking machine is used 
asmali amount of soil must be placed around 
.the base of the plants to hold them in an 
upright and compact position. This process 
fis generally termed handiing, and is greatly 
facilitated by having the soil in the middles 
loosened with a harrow-tooth cultivator. 

The plants may also be held together for 
banking by tying them with paper twine. In- 
stead of tying each plant by knotting around 
it a short piece of string, fasten the string 
around the first plant in a row, then pass to 
the second plant and around it without cut- 
ting or breaking the string; while the string 
is being carried around the plant with the 
right hand, the outside leaves are brought 
up together with the left hand and held in 
Rlace by the string, and so on from plant to 
plant_until the whole row is held up, with- 
out breaking the string and by tying it at the 
ends of the row only. 

Tying is greatly facilitated by strapping to 
the right forearm a tin can in which the ball 
of cord is placed, the inside end of the string 
being delivered through a hole in the bottom 
of the can, from which it passes between the 
thumb and finger and around the plants. 
Paper twine will go to pieces as soon as it 
becomes thoroughly moistened, and offers no 
resistance to the growth of the celery, but 
merely holds the stalks together. 

Another method for holding the celery in 
position for banking with earth is by setting 
up boards along the roy, as for blanching 
with boards, then after the earth has been 
thrown up against the boards they are lifted 
out and removed. Where celery planted in 
solid beds is banked with earth, the entire 
amount of soil required must be shoveled in 
by hand, but the work is greatly facilitated by 
tying the plants or by setting boards tempo- 
rarily between_the rows and then removing 
them after the earth has been thrown in. 


TRENCHING CELERY FOR LATE MARKET 


Where it is desirable to hold a portion of 
the fie!d crop of celery for late autumn mar- 
keting, this may be accomplished by lifting 
the bunches, with a portion of their roots at- 
tached, and placing them quite close together 
in shallow trenches. The trench may be pre- 
pared by hand or by a two-horse plow, turn- 
ing out a double furrow, and either clean ovt 
or break any lumps that may remain in the 
furrows. As a rule, the trenches are located 
in the field between the celery rows, a trench 
being provided for each ten or 12 rows. 

By another method, two lines of 12-inch 
boards are set on edge, 18 inches apart, and 





held in place by stakes. In either case, the 
celery is brought from both sides and packed 
in the trench or inclosure made by the boards, 
and the earth thrown well up around it. The 
boards may be removed and used in another 











BLANCHING CELERY- WITH SOIL 


place, but it is rather more desirable to have 
them remain until the celery is required for 
marketing. i 

A covering material of some kind should be 
provided and this kept alongside’ of the 
trenches ready for immediate use in case of 
severe frost or slight freezing. As a rule, 
storing celery by trenching is practiced where 
it is desirable to hold it for a short period 
only, though with proper covering it may be 
kept in this manner for several weeks. 


FEED OATS FREELY TO FARM STOCK 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The oat crop has never been given that 
prominence in our agriculture which its im- 
portance demands. It is usually looked upon 
as a crop that can take care of itself under 
hard ‘conditions, and is, therefore, generally 
sown on land low in fertility and less clean 
than ground assigned to crops of wheat, bar- 
ley and flax. 

FOOD GROWN 


THE BEST GRAIN 


The fact cannot be questioned that the oat 
crop is the safest grain crop that can be fed 
to live stock. It can be fed to a wider range 
of animals than any other grain. It is adapted 
to a larger number of uses in feeding than 
any other grain; and is fed in more mixtures, 
and yet the oat crop grown is so far short 
of the demands made upon it that “it is usu- 
ally looked upon as the dearest concentrate 
that is extensively fed. The relative price of 
oats as a food is away beyond what it ought 
to be, a result that comes from the fact that 
the area sown is not as large as it ought to 
be, and the attention given to increase the 
yields is less than it ought to be. 


OATS AS FOOD FOR HORSES 


No grain crop will compare with oats as a 
food for horses. In some localities more corn 
is fed to horses than oats, especially to horses 
hard at work, but they are so fed because of 
the cheapness of corn rather than because of 
any superiority which it possesses. Confine 
a horse to a ration all corn in its grain por- 
tion, and another to all oats, and the latter 


will keep in better shape and for a longer pe- | 


riod than the former. When the runner or 


the tretter is to develop staying form, he | 


must have oats. When the pregnant mare is 
to be fed grain, oats will serve far better than 
corn in developing the fetus. When young 
foals are to be pushed forward, it is an oat 
ration that is wanted. 


OATS AS FOOD FOR CATTLE 


As a food for calves, oats are without a 
rival. The calf only a few weeks old may 
be allowed to eat whole oats at liberty until 
it is 12 weeks old, and along with even skim 
milk only, it will grow nicely and never be off 
feed if the milk is fed properly. 

Oats are the most important grain factor 
in growing cattle for the fairs. Pound for 


pound, more oats are fed to them than of - 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


The bulk and con- 
_ centration in them are so perfectly adjusted 
that better than any other grain do they help 
to keep the digestion in tone under forced 
feeding. 
Oats are a splendid food for fattening cat- 


any other kind of grain. 


tle. The only reason why they are not used 
more for the purpose is, that they are too 
dear to be fed_in very large quantities, and 
yet, notwithstanding their relative dearness, 
many feeders think it pays to feed them in 
considerable quantities along with corn. In 
leading animals up to full feed they are a 
necessity. : 
AS A FOOD FOR MILCH Cows 
they are superb. Here also were it not for 
their dearness, they would be used to a much 
greater extent in feeding milch cows than at 
present,. They are a good food for the preg- 
nant cow., Pound for pound, they are as 
good as bran for milk production, and some 
form of hay, when cut at the proper stage, 
persons consider them better. Even in the 
they are a satisfactory food. 
AS A FOOD FOR SHEEP 

Asa food for sheep they are superlatively 
good, whether fed to the pregnant ewe or the 
ewe in milk. They are the mainstay in 
growing lambs for any use. Sheep-can be 
fattened in good form on oats alohe, but some 
corn aids in cheapening the ration. They are 
the best grain food that can be given to stock 
rams, and oat hay cut somewhat earlier than 
is suitable for’ cows ‘makes good food for 
sheep. , 

AS A FOOD FOR SWINE 


For young swine oats are a good food, pro- 
viding the hulls are sifted out. Otherwise 
the hulls are too coarse to suit their diges- 
tion, They make a splendifil food for brood 
sows when pregnant, given and made into 
slop alone, or along with bran. For sows in 
milk the same mixture is fine and is further 
improved by adding ground corn. The two 
former are fine for milk preduction. The 
lattér aids in maintaining flesh. For swine 
during -the growing period ground oats are 
also good, alone, or with other grain; but 
corn is better than oats for swine that are 
being fattened. 


AS FOOD FOR POULTRY 


Oats make a good grain food for poultry,- 
also, but they should not be confined to a 
grain ration of oats only. Wheat is rather 
better than oats for egg production, and corn 
is better for fattening, and yet for both uses, 
oats along with the respective grains would 
be an improvement. The live stock of the 
country and their needs call loudly for an 
increase in the oats crop. 


The Oxford Breed of Sheep are the largest 
and perhaps the coarsest of the Down breeds. 
Compared with - the Southdown, they are 
much larger and stronger in the bone and 
with more than en indication of coarseness 
about the shoulders and in their general con- 
formation.. Their-backs are not so well cov- 
ered with flesh, though they éxcel the Shrop- 
shires and probably stand next to the South- 
downs in the development of the leg of mut- 
ton. The fleece of the Oxford is longer, 
though not quite se dense as the two former 
breeds, but stands very high in favor with 
clothing manufacturers in the production of 
tweeds and worsteds. They are valuable for 
crossing aud grading where increased size 
and greater length. of staple in the wool is 
desired. They are adapted to rich, heavy 
soils that are fairly level and supply an 
abundance of feed.—[R. C. K., Delaware 
County, Ia: 











EASTERN FARM 


A FAMOUS DAIRY HERD PAID FOR THE FARM 

[From Page 163] 
the production of 
it is well to combine feeds according 
to'chemical analysis. This, with the careful 
observation of the condition of the cow, her 
droppings, feed trough, milk flow, and system 
of care constitutes the successful feeder. The 
analysis of the feed is of less importance, 
than the careful observations of the feeder 
as to the above conditions. Cows should ‘e 
in the open some period of time, depending 
on the weather, every day in the year. The 
stables should be freed from all animals 
some time each day. Use no basement 
stables where the outside air cannot come 
in from all sides. Such conditions can pre- 
vail with no freezing air in the stable. With 
such conditions, dairymen need not fear dis- 
eases. 

My practice in feeding the milking herd 
is as follows: Grain at 4.45 a m, breakfast 
for the men at 5 a m; begin milking at 5.30, 
which requires about 1% hours; after milk- 
ing, feed all the silage they will eat up 
clean, usually about 15 to 20 pounds; at 10 
a-m, if weather is not stormy or too cold, 
the cows are all turned out to water, and 
the stables freed from all animals. If 
weather is favorable they remain out until 
3 p m, when they are put back in the stable, 
and each cow is given about 1 pound of grain. 
This is merely a bait to make them come 
into the stable and remain in their stalls 
until_they can be fastened. They are then 
given as much hay, preferably clover, as 
they will eat without waste. Begin milking 
at 5 p m; after milking we feed silage with 
grain mixed with it.. The stables are then 
closed for the night. ; 

For grain feed we use dried brewers grains, 
Buffalo gluten feed, Mueller molasses grains, 
wheat bran, corn and cob meal, cottonseed 
and oil meal. We never use all-those feeds 
at onee, but vary according to price and need. 
We aim to make a balanced ration as near 
zs possible. 

I have been using silage for about 15 yeara. 
I use round silos with wooden heops inside 
and outside of 2x4 inch_ studding. They 


successful dairying for 


milk. 





L. P. BAILEY 
President Ohio State board of agriculture 
are lined on the inside with.good, pine floor- 
ing. 


CARE OF THE MILK 

, The. milk from each cow is. weighed at 
each milking. Tests for fat are made at 
intervals one to three months apart. The 
average milk production, including. - heifers 
with first calf, about 5000 pounds per year, 
with an average. of 54% fat. We make no 
butter, selling all products as milk and cream. 
Milk is strained into four-gallon cans, which 
are set in ice water and thoroughly and 
quickly cooled. We do not use a separator, 
except when we have demands for larger 
amounts of cream than milk. 

Milk from my herd won first prize by 
United States government test at the Cnio 
state dairymen’s association at Colxmbus in 
February 1907 as well as at the National 
dairy show at Chicago in 1906. Both milk 
and cream won a diploma of merit. 

All heifer calves are raised,- bulls only from 
the best cows. Several calves have been 
shipped to California and Oregon by express, 
going through in good shape. Have always 
found ready sale for stock at renumerative 
prices. 

For a young man with a good wife, and 











BELMONT STOCK FARM BUILDINGS OF L P BAILEY 


This 250-acre farm and buildings all 


paid for by Jersey cattle. 
c in this issue should be read carefully. 


The splendid article 





INTERESTS 
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a growing family, all willing to pull together 
and give the business their best thought and 
action, ail determined to produce a product 
in its very best form, such as will always 


command a ready market at a premium price, 
the opportunity for success in winning dol- 
lars, respect and appreciation of mankind is 
greater in dairying than in any other call- 
ing common to the middle and eastern states 


HARVESTING AND HANDLING POTATOES 


J. E. ILLIG, LEBANON COUNTY, PA 

In handling my potato crop I use bushel 
crates. I use a four-horse digger and put the 
potatoes directly into the crates. These are 
loaded into wagons and put on the barn floor. 
We finish harvesting in early September. 
During the late. summer we spray for flea 
beetles and other insects that bother. We do 
not use any fertilizer after planting, nor do 
we use any cover crop, as the land is seeded 
to wheat shortly after the potatoes are har- 
vested. I store the potatoes in a tobacco 
cellar. 

I would like very much to have some reader 
of the old reliable tell me his methods of stor- 
ing, as I do not feel that I am doing it to best 
advantage. I generally have a good market 
for culls at about half price. Some years | 
have boiled and fed them to chickens and 
pigs. Have had the best results by using 
northern grown seed. I buy New York state 
potatoes in carload lots and sell what I do not 
use myself at $2 a barrel of 165 pounds. When 
using small potatoes, it takes about 10 bushels 
an acre, but if they are large 15 bushels to the 
acre is allowed. I usually have my seed de- 
livered in April. This allows plenty of time 
for distribution. 

The implements I find most valuable in po- 
tato culture are the smoothing harrow, two- 
horse cultivator, weeder, planter and digger. 
It is hard for me to tell which of these iniple- 


ments is the most valuable, but all things 
considered, I believe the sprayer in seasons 
when badly needed is the greatest money 
saver and money maker in the bunch. 

Where Lime Is Necced—Recent experi- 
ments seem to indicate that our soils need 


more lime than was formerly supposed. Un- 
der the same conditions of a fertility one por- 
tion of the newly-seeded alfalfa area which 
was strongly limed a few years ago shows its 
influence by a deep green, luxuriant growth. 
Again, one portion on which no lime has been 
applied produced a yellow, sickly growth with 
a small yield of forage. The first year after 
seeding, in early fall or winter, apply eight 
to ten tons of manure. It is desirable to ap- 
ply the lime the fall before, or, at least, some 
time previous to seeding. All fertilizers should 
be ‘broadcasted and well worked into the 
surface soil. The manure should be applied 
late in the fall after the cutting has ceased. 
It should be fine and evenly spread, and will 
prove serviceable both in protecting the plants 
and in furnishing food that will be well 
distributed throughout the soil by the fall 
and winter rains. The fertilizer may be 
broadcasted either after first cutting in spring 
or before last cutting in fall, and the manure 
applied as recommended for the first year.— 
[Dr G. A. Billings, N J Experiment Station. 
The Future in Orcharding—There is no 
line of culture that promises a better future 
than that of apples. There is cheap land in 
abundance in sections where the soi! and 
other conditions are well adapted to its pro- 
duction. But men are wanted who have an 
intelligent appreciation of what the trade 
demands, and a knowledge of soil care and 
cultivation.—[George T. Powell. 





Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 
The hog trough is no piace to put 
butter. ; 
} Wide rato hata want the § 
j png yg ~~ at skims theclean- 
est. It_m profit—better 


livi That se sep erator ist the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that's 


Tubniars have ( 
e skimming force of any other § 


seperators-—6 $ clean. 
ay tg instructor in 
dairying A ite agricultural college c 


of thegreateststates in the Union 
Says: “I have just completed a test tot 
your separator. The skimming isthe 
® closest I have ever seen—just a trace 
Stier ~ I believe the loss to be nogreat- 


er than one thousandth of one per 


That is one reason why fou should 
insist upon having the Tubular, Tub- 
ulars are diiferent,in every way, from 
other separators, and every difference 


# is to vour advantage. Write for cat- 
alow §-1W and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 

The Swest cn Separator Co., 


bs peates’ Pa. 
0, C Chicago, iL 





THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less powcrand with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easicst to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

_. if you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 11, Lime, N.Y. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


A An Automatic Take-up | 


Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO OO. 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 
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BE 26-28 Vesey 8t., '. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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State Fairs 1907 


Alabama, Montgemery tr 3 

Arizona territorial, Phoenix ..N 11-16 
Arkansas, Hot Springs’ .......O 3-12 
California, Sacramento ........S 7-14 








Canada, London ..... Pape, 
Canada, Ottawa ..... 7 -S 13-21 
Canada, Toronto ......... A 26-8 9 
Colorado, Pueblo ........ eee ee 9-13 
Georgia, Atlanta: .......cee0- O 14-26 
Idaho Intermountain, Boise ..O 21-26 
Illinois, Springfield ....... -S 27-0 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis .......... 9-13 
Kansas, Hutchinson ......... S 13-20 
Kentucky, Lexington ........ S 16-25 
Louisiana, Shreveport ....... ,O 5-12 
Maine, Lewiston ........... --.8 2-5 
Maryland, Timonium .......... S 3-7 
Michigan, Detroit*.......... A 29-S 6 
Minnesota, Hamline ........... S 2-6 
Mississippi, Jackson ....... «--N 5-16 
Missouri, Sedalia .....cseesece O 7-11 
Montana, Helena ..........8 30-0 5 
Nebraska, Lincoln ....... .-A 30-8 6 
New Hampshire, Concord — -++-S 10-13 
New York, Syracuse ......... 9-14 
New Jersey, Tremton ...2sK.s 30-0 4 
North Carolina, Raleigh Oo 14-19 
North Dakota, Grand Forks J 29-A 3 
North- Dakota, Fargo ....... 22-27 
New Mexico, Albuquerque S 23-27 
Ohio, Columbus ev ccetus S 2-6 
Oregon, EPO Perr S 16-21 
Oregon, Portland .;.......... S 16-21 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ...... S 3-6 
South Dakota, Huron ........ 8 9-13 
South Carolina, Columbus ....S 17-20 
Tennessee, Nashville ........ S 23-30 
Texas, Dallas ee ee eee O 19-N 8 
Utah, “Galt Lake. ii ..iicc. S 30-0 5 
Vermont, White River J’nct ..O 1-3 
Washington, North Yakima S 23-2 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee .....;.. S 9-14 
Agricultural Fair Dates 
County and District Fairs 
New York Carroll, Cerroltes, 

Afton, Afton, S 21-27 Columbiana, Lisbon, 

American Institute, S 17-19 
New York, S 24% Coshocton, Coshocton, 


nd N 
Aieghesté, Angelic % Crawford, Bucyrus, 


17-20 
Binghamton, Bit whe ma Bg iyabors. Chagrin 
ton, 1 
| Boonville, Boonville. Ww Cuy ahoga, aes 
! Br —_ M Erie, Sandusky, § 10-13 
B fiel rcokfield, ~ pe : 
i rookfie d, Breo a 16:19 F airfield, hantacies, 
Littl . = 
. uw $2 6 Fulton, Wauseon, 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8 35 Gear B S 17-0 
Chemung, Elmira, idea reauga, urton, . 
Not decider . . ” ‘ e 
Cuba, Cuba, € 8 10-13 Guernsey, W ashington, 
Chenango, Norwic a 36 Hancock, Findlay, 
S 182 
Coe cont, aon Ss ‘fe s Harrison, Cadiz. O ra} 
Cambridge Valley, © Jefferson, Smithfield, 
ridge, Ss “26 § 
| Clinton, Plattsburg, % Lawrence, Proct torville,, 
| S 10-13 jas 
| Cobleskill, Cobleskill, = aren, ous 
8 2 T i BE. . 
Columbia, Chatham, Mahoning, sa ous. 
Oo : A a 
Cclumbia, Hudson, { Marion, Marion, S 25-26 
ot decided at : 2?- 
Delaware V alley, Wal- eo a 835 
ton, 3 ’ md , F 
Dryden, Dryden, Miemd. Troy, & io 
Dutchess, wougheer- Montgomery, Dayton, 
sie, 
Dundee, Dundee, O 1-13 
Erie, Hamburg, S 26 Morgan, McConnelsville, 


Essex, Westport, 36 Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


Franklin, Malone. 17.29 Noble, Sarahsville, : 
che ; ae 
Richfield Springs, Rich, Paulding, Paulding, 
Ric a Dongen ot Preble, Eaton, S 10-14 
me. a tine ¢ Putnam, Ottawa,-O 1-5 
iverside, Gree & 10-13 Richmond, Mansfield 
2. 


Rockland, Orang: ae, 6 Sandusky, Fremont, 


- 14 
St Lawrence, Can- Seneca, Republic, 

on, = 36 
Seneca, Waterloo. | 4, Shelby, Sidney, 8 10-13 
; ’ Stark, Canton, S- 26-27 
Silver Lake, I 3 oe Trumbull, Spokane. 

: 8 10-12 
Steuben, Bath, s 24-27 Tuscarawas, Canal Do- 
Steuben, Steuben, 8S 36 ver 15-18 
Suffolk, Riverhead, was Union, Marysville, 
Syracuse, State Feir, Van Wert, Van ae 

S oi 8 0-13 
Tioga, Oswego, S 10-13 Warren, Lebanon 
Tompkins, Ithaca, i 's 
Union, Trumansburg, Washingiva, Marit, 
Wayne, Shreve, 8 11-13 
Warren, Waren Williams, Montpelier, 
8-10-14 
Wayne, Lyons, § 47 y li Jreen 
White Plains, White Wood, Bowling ber 

Plains, S 1621 wryandot, Upper San- 
Wyoming, Warsay, 12 dusky, 025 
Yates, Penn Yan, 

8S 36 Maryland 
Ohio Frederick, . Frederick, 
Hagerst Wahing 
ams, West Union, agerstown, ashing- 
ae S 10-18 ton, _ 0 
Allen, Lima, 2-5 Timonium, Baltimore, 
lai Wapakoneta, 
— Pa'S 24-2 | Upper Marlboro, Prince 
Brown, George, 013 


Georgeton, 
O14 


Butler, Hamilton, O 1-4 'To ‘Page 177] 





AND POULTRY YARD 


Looking Toward Frosty Weather 


MABK HARRISON, ST JOSEPH CO, MICH 
Ventilation is one of the chief 
needs of the chicken house. From 


experience I have found a good way 
to ventilate is to have the building 
used for sleeping quarters built with 
gable or cone roof, and having slat 
floor to the loft, with cracks wide 
enough to let the chiekens get up 
overhead. ~ In the winter have this 
floor covered with 1 foot of straw. 
Then, by having a large door in each 
gable end hinged at the bottom, you 
can open or shut them at will by 
means of @ rope fastened at the top 
center of each door, and working 
over .two pulleys, one at the center 
and the other at the side, just far 
enough to admit of the door being 
operated by a rope running straight 
up and down. 

In this way one’ has a covering over 
the fowls that will admit of vapor 
passing through and up, and at the 
same time prevent the wind from 
blowimg directly on the chickens. In 
warm weather the straw and doors 
may be entirely removed, leaving only 
poultry netting to prevent any fliers 
from getting in the loft. The advan- 
tage of this method of ventilation is 
to allow the v’ - to pass out, instead 
of holding it in, as tight ruofs do. 





Feeding Ducklings for Market 





Duck raising affords a profitable 
pursuit to small holders. It is equal- 
ly suited to farmers who are willing 
and able to give the necessary time 
and attention to the birds, and who 
can obtain a supply of eggs at the 
right season. But it is an industry 
which entails hard work, together 
with skill in handling large quantities 
of birds for several months of the 
year, - 

In feeding ducklings as. great @ va- 
riety of food das possible should be 


supplied. Barley meal, cheap oat- 
meal, boiled rice, each with about 
one-fourth of. fine- grit, will afford 
change of diet. But with these 


should be mixed lean cooked meat or 
tallow greaves, unless a plentiful sup- 


ply of worms is obtainable. In the 
duck districts of England tallow 
greaves are largely employed, but in 


many places carcasses of animals can 
be obtained. If the ducklings are to 
be reared for stock birds, the food 
recommended is continued until ma- 
turity is -reached. Iirdian meal is 
often used on account of its low 
price, but. it is deficient in albuminous 
elements, and must be largely forti- 
fied in that direction.. Where the 
ducklings are to be killed at an early 
age the system referred to above is 
continued only five weeks, when it is 
changed with the ohnieey of filling up 
the frame. 

The final stage of preparing duck- 
lings for market is one of very rapid 
development. By this time the birds 
have grown considerably. The food 
which yields the best result is rice 
properly cooked and mixed with 
about one-fourth its bulk of tallow 
greaves or meat. At this period more 
fatty material is essential to soften 
the flesh. Barley meal, buckwheat 
meal and Indian meal are often used 
instead of the rice, but they do not 
yield the same result. In prepdfing 
the rice and when in the rough, one 
gallon of the rice should be added to 
four gallons of water and about four 
pounds of the-greaves or meat. This 
mixture is gently simmered until the 
rice has absorbed all .the water, when 
it is soft, yet not a mush. 

In order to aid digestion the birds 
should have a plentiful supply of 
coarse grit or fine gravel, without 
which much of the food would be lost 
and the ducklings would not fatten, 
the cost of production being thus 
greatly enhanced. Green food is also 
valuable, and any garden stuff is good 








for the:purpose. The birds should be 
fed three times a day, the object be- 
ing to encourage eating so that quick 
growth may be secured. During 
warm weather nettles are often boiled 
and mixed with the food. Upon rice 
given as recommended ducklings are 
produced weighing from four to five 
and one-half pounds at eight to nine 
weeks old. Rapid growth is essential 
to insure’ success in the duckling 
trade, The birds must be killed be- 
fore they are nine weeks old, for 
there is. then a change of feather, 
which, when completed, reduces their 
market value, as they are no longer 
regarded as ducklings. 

If killed at the right age the feath- 
ers come out easily and cleanly. Dur- 
ing the cooling process the birds 
should be placed under boards and 
weighted, to compress the body and 
force the meat on to the breast. They 
must not be packed until quite cold, 
otherwise they will deteriorate in 
quality. 


International Premium List Out 


This year’s preliminary classifica- 
tion of the international live stock ex- 
position, to be -held in Chicago, 
November 80 to December 7, 1907, 
may now be obtained by writing to 
B. H. Heide, general superintendent, 
Union stock yards, Chicago. 

A glance through the catalog shows 
that many additional awards ih the 
shape of silver cups have been added 
this year, especially in the cattle and 
horse departments, The J. Ogden Ar- 
mour $5000 scholarships will be of- 
fered for competition at the 1907 ex- 
position, which contest will surely 
arouse considerable interest in the 
ranks of ‘the. coming generation of 
feeders and breeders. 

The short fed special classes will 
undoubtedly prove an additional edu- 
cational feature in. connection _with 
the exposition and will, no doubt, be 
closely watched by all interested in 
the feeding of live stock. Several 
horse and sheep record associations 
who have never offered any special 
awards in the past have made. liberal 
appropriations for their exhibitors at 
the 1907 exposition. It was decided, 
owing to the danger of disseminating 
disease, not to add classes for breed- 
ing’ hogs, - 











Just Plain Dirt 





Some say it is bacteria 

That makes our mjlk test bad, 
And that we must make war on them 

So buyers won’t get mad. 
But I contend for cleanliness 

In words both strong and curt, 
For everything that gets in milk 

Is just plain dirt. 

[M. G. K. 


Fecaws Fine for Clearing Land—! 
have in mind an uneven pasture field 
which had become overrun with haze! 
brush and. other. small shrubbery. 
The owner put in that fleld last sea- 
son a small flock of goats, and a 
short time since I had occasion*to go 
there to view some cattle. I did 
not see a single live hazel brush. 
There was dead brush sticking up on 
ali sides, and the June grass had re- 
gained its hold there. Feed was abun- 
dant, where only one year ago was a 
mass of bushes. In many places in 
Michigan the goats could be used to 
advantage in clearing the land of 
bushes and making the planting of 
crops possible where at present the 
conditions make it out of the ques- 
tion.—[{N. A. Clark, Michigan. 
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Appease the Appetite of the wood 
box, the coal hod and the waterpgil 
and you will be justified in appeasing 
your own appetite. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker'é 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth, 
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ing a Mmited arfount of sheep feed 
during the early and late fall months. 


* FEED THE EWES CAUTIOUSLY ' 

I do not like to have my ewes take 
on flesh too rapidly after they recover 
from_the effects of weaning. Of 
course, after the ewes have been con- ; 
fined to scant pasture for a few days, 
in order to check the milk flow, they 
appear somewhat reduced in-~- flesh, PICTURE PROVES IT 
but this condition in no way impairs F i 
their health. If heavy feeding is be- G S ALL 
gun immediately after the checking 


of the milk flow, a relapse is apt to 
come on to many of the heavy milk- 
ers and cause heavy loss. Oats are 









































a particularly good sheen feed, 
THE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL : eee ee We were only making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 
. “ A The first week the U.S. Separator was in our house, we made 
) Ohi« sta j ; 4 
ee oes ee Good Receipts from Dairy 26 pounds, a gain of 14 pounds over the old way. This 
his headquarters here last ‘season Dairying is a specialty with C. D. increase would well repay any farmer to buy a U. S. Separator. 
and attended those cases that were Atwood of Grafton county, N H. He January 6,197. Auburn, DIL WALTER S. WOOLSEY. 
brought to his attention. Many farm- yaises a large amount of hay and Ri) The Sicture above shows how clean the U.S. skims — 
ers do not know ‘that such a depart- silage. This year he had 75 tons hay f i, Holds the World’s Record — and with its simple bowl 


ment is on the grounds. Sec Calvert 


and over 100 tons silage. He winters (only — inside), easy-running, self-oiling gearing, 





and the board have done all they . . 
eould to make this the greatest aon 60 head of horned cattle and four ! low milk —_ —s rame yf a durability 
most complete fair in the United horses. Practically all of the heifer Py — the U. S. is far and away the best separator. 
States. calves are kept, and *a_ registered ee say ee Ne 
Guernsey bull is at the head of the nd for handsome free catalog telling A about its con- 
herd. Last year: he raised 12 heifer io. - struction and operation, Just write for“ No.6 ” today. 
Handling Ewes at Weaning Time calves and sold 12 cows for a frac- ey ‘ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
LEO C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN tion under $500. The same year 2 . BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
cows were milked and the butier and 470 EIGHTEEN DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


teen 
: ’ cream sold aggregated $1530, an avy- 
Preparation for® the breeding sea- erage of $66 to the cow. Many of 
son should begin as soon after the these were heifers with their ‘first 
py hag sagpteney oe “ = “ calves. Mr Atwood is a firm believer 
ot weaning as condition W permi in Guernseys for cream and butter 


I do not think it advisable to attempt He has enlarged his stable capacity 7s ALA You Put 447 The 
to hasten the checking of the milk this Year and can tie 70 head the 
flow after weaning in order to get coming winter. In his opinion good feed lole> ¢ y, hat counts 


Capigwes upon geod Seed preparssory judgment and hard work go hand in 
? 





to breeding. When the lambs are - It isn’t ity—{ 
: . hand for success in the work. isn’t quantity—it isn’t bulk that makes a 

weaned during the latter part of Aug- figures given for the sediments a SN Ivis the ri cht amount of digestible prot counts. 

ust and early September, there is 7 s nd carbo yor tes that makes mor milk. nord 


—— include $217 worth of skimme j 
plenty of time, under proper man- fea to bi lg ge eS ree-power. at’s the reason 
agement, to get the ewes into good Joice the auleen. He Saanien that the STERLING STOCK FEED 
ee o* Produces such big gains It's a perfectly lanced ration 


beesding condition before the biprhadind sum total would be divided as fol- rood a cnck bis going. [ve & peste ectly pele nged ration 
lation period arrives. I keep my ewes lows: $1530 for butter and cream diment, Hor stimulant, but an honest all-grain ration, 
upon scant pasture for two weeks be- $217 for skimmed milk for hogs, ¢ : gorrectiy belanc ncoed. A feed that saves you hearty Sweaty: 
rs ; r n gs, ard ve percent nD cost. Atalldealers. If yours does not 
fore making any attempt to start $500 for 12 cows and 12 calves This handle it, welte to en Do not accept a substitute. 
preparation for the breeding season. jhows an income of dher $2200 eeame = ; 
I find that it is much safer and bet- the dairy in 1906. He is following Daisy Datry Feed—the best molassce food made | also dregeon's Calf 
ter for the physical condition of the the same general plan this year n ick and Scratch Feeds—all moncy-makers for the farmer 
ewes to-allow plenty of time to fully F F 
recover from the effects of weaning. . farmers’ National Congress—The 
There are several available methods date has been fixed for October 12 
of supplying good pasture at this sea- 4; Oklahoma City, Okla. This will 
son of the year if properly looked af- be on the occasion of the Oklahoma 
ter at the right time. Sowing rape state fair, and a good attendance is 
in corn after the last cultivation is hoped forthe congress. Dé«legates 
an excellent means and one I follow will spend one afternoon at Surny- 
every year. As soon as the corn is cut Side farm, the home of Ewers White 
the rape makes rapid growth and A rg page: ee es. = 
furnishes a large amount of accepta- of alfalfa a ene aoe wk aaa ae 

















HEAVES 









ble forage. Clover meadows are ex- interesting speakers ate schedu) 
‘ ‘ ‘ e scheduled for Makes ene proof against heat 
cellent sources and can be depended the rectyen Eng a -tuteentation aa te and 4 - gt black 83 PACKACE 
to help out. Wh it is con- : : : +e finish. ——— li cure any case 
upon to help out. ere s co details can be furnished by George bility, strength Tarebites to or money refunded. 
venient to sow rye early in the fall M..Whitaker, 1404 Harvard St, Wash- featiier, Saves- int and mishaps. 81 PACKACE 
cures ordinary 







I find it an excellent crop for supply- ington, D C. Keeps a new harnecs )voking new CURE cases 
- as = sae an old harness lock like Postpaid on receipt 
| Contains nothing rougr to cut Safe-Certain & of price. Wanted. 


















and 4 chase. For axle troubles use Write for descriptive booklet. 
MINERAL MEAVE REMEDY CO., 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA 


Better and more ecovumical than 
castor oil. Will not gui or corrode. 


Lasting, reliable satisfactory. High- 
est Award World’s Columbian Expo- | 
sition. Sold everywhere—all sizes. 














MADE BY } 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY We have the milk producing feed with the two big 
Incorporated quisites in 

Wewey’s Distillers’ Dried Grains 

it is tight «eight and bulky, a good filler. And it's 

gearis one-third protein, 30 per cent protein by analysis. 

reat milk maker and great ration balancer. Tlas 

| Sato the value of wheat bran. Low SUMMER Prices 

| stillon, DEWEY BROS, ©0., Box 1014, Blanches er, Ohle 








Sear Tissue 
can be removed and 
hair grown on by 


ABSORBINE 


used as directed on ge 19 
Pamphlet with each bott Ab 












No fatter. bow old the blemish, 
lame Ores, how many doctors 
we tried and foiled, use 
Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 





refund i$ ray our guaran 
AY oe m 


cured sing) 
saints th applice ional two 
~y Bone 8 4 and 





= . and old cases ali sorbine will heal a Cut jnickly 

WATCHING THE HORSE RACES AT OHIO STATE FAIR Er Eitan ets without leaving. « Scar, = 
eming’s Vest-Po nflammatien or any soft bun 

A fair would not be compléte without the races. Here is a bunch of Semeluees oe » without — be _ ~ horse cap 

Patrons at the Ohio state fair within the paddocks watching the horse mM 7 bound, 4 « be used wr A. et te 

races and other amusements provided for them. The picture was snapped hundred ABSORBINE. Rk “lor mauling. $1. 00 bottie.’ Cures 

by our editorial camera last season. Al seemed to be enjoying them-~ : nary blocts. ” Read this book before Btrained, Torn Ligaments, Varicose Veins, Vari- 


enlarged Glands and Ulcers. 
quick! Book * Evidence” free. 


selves. Indeed, the-fair is a nice place to have a good time, when prop- FLEMING Gres. Chemists, 
Yards, 
we " D:F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield. ese, 


erly planned. Look at the exhibits im all departments, but save a few $31 Union Stock Chicago, Ts 
hours for the amusements and races. 
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NOW READY 
THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


1 Peators, Cul Caltization, snd Bertie, Its Usesasa 
Forage and Fertilizer. By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Department of Agriculture, 
The ap ce of F. D. Coburn’s little book on 
Alfalfa, a few years since, has been a com - 
revelation to usands of farmers throug 
the country, and the increasing commana for for still 
more information on -_ subject has induced the 
author to prepare t volume, which is, 
by far, the most authoritative, complete, and 
valuable work on this forage crop ever published, 
One of the most important movements which 
aes: occurred in American agriculture is the gen- 
eral introduction of alfalfa as a hay and pasture 
crop. While oy it was considered that al- 
falfa could be gro rofitably only in the irri- 
— sectbees ¢ of the country, the acreage 
oted to this crop is : ageeiy ete | eveny- 
where. Recent’ experiments have shown that 
alfalfa has a much wider usefulness than has 
hitherto been supposed, and good crops are now 
_ in almost every state. No forage plant 
ever been paverens < and successfu Spe 
vated in the United States possessed of the gen- 
eral excellence of alf: 
lant, although known in the Old World 
hundreds of years before Christ, was introduced 
into North America only during the last century, 
yet it is probably receiving more attention than 
any other crop. When once well established it 
continues to on good crops for an almost 
indefinite number of years. e author thor- 
oughly believes in alfalfa he believes in it for 
the big farmers as a profit bringe eae Ae 


1 
‘main ning the fertility of the soil. 
The treatment of the whole subject is in the 
author's usual! clear and admirable style, as will 
be seen from the following condensed table of 


contents: 
History uiption, Varieties and Habits, 
Universality of. Alfalfa, Yields and Commperieons 
with Other Crops, Seed ant Seed Se , Soil 


| and Seeding, Cultivation . Storing, 
‘Pasturing and Soiling, aleaite we eed Stuff, 
‘ Alfalfa in Beef-Making, Alfalfa ant the Dairy, 


Alfalfa for Swine, Alfa fa for Horses and Mules, 
Alfalfa for Sheen-Raising, Alfalfa for Bees, Al- 
faifa for Poultry, Alfalfa for Food Preparation, 
Alfalfa for Town and City, Alfalfa for Cro’ ta- 
tion, Nitro-Culture, Alfaifa asa Commercial Fac 
tor, The Enemies of Alfalfa, Difficulties aud 
ments, Alfalfa in the Orchard, 

tical ene with Alfalfa. 

The book is printed on fine paper and illustrated 
vith many full-page photographs that ware 
taken with the especial view of their relation - 
the text. 336 pages (644 x 9 inches), bound in 
cloth, with gold stamping. It is unquestionably 
the handsomest agricultural reference book that 
has ever been issued. 


Price, postpald, $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


| 439 Lafayette Street New York 





SOILS 


Charles William Burkett | 
| Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The most complete and popular work of ‘the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
like a novel. The author has put into it his indi- 
viduality. The story of the properties of the soils,. 
their improvement and management, as well as a 
discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
crop feeding, make this book equally valuable to 
the farmer, student and teacher. The following 
list of subjects give a general idea of the scope 
of .this timely book: Chapter I. The Soil Mak- 
ecs; II. The Soils That Living Things Have Made; 
i. What we Find in Soils; IV. Concerning th: 
Texture of the Soil: V. How Plants Feed: V1. 
The Elements that Plants Use; VII, How Plant 
Food is Preserved; VILL Getting Acquainted with 
Plant Food; IX. The Potential Plant Food: Its 
Storey and Nature; X. The Role that Tillage 
. Liming the Land: Corrective for 
XIl. The Quest of Nitrogen; XIII. 
The Release of Soil Nitrogen: The Return to the 
Air; XIV. Nitrification: Nitrogen Made Ready for 
Plants; XV. Reclaimi Lost Nitrogen: The Call 
to the Air: XVI. Soil Inoculation: How Done; 
XVI, Draining the Land; XVIII. Soil Water: 
How it is Lost, How it May be Held; XIX. Dry 
Farming: A Problem in Water — XX. 
Tillage Tools: What They are For, 7 
Them; XXI.° The Cultivation o' ay The 
Tools and the Purposes; . Stable Manure: 
Its Composition and its Preservation; XXIII. Hand- 
Fe Manure on ‘the Farm: XXIV. Buying Plant 

for Soil; XXV. Using Chemical Manure In- 
XXVi. Mixing Fertilizers at Home; 
XXVIII Rotation of Crops The Old, 
Worn-out Soils: 
Conclusion: A Bit of Philosophy. There 
many illustrations of a practical character, each ons 
suggesting some fundamental principle in’ soil man- 
agement. pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth. $1.3 


Orange Judd Company, 
’ 430-441 Lafayette St.."New York. 


are 


. Dairying: An Example in Soil Building; | 
What We May Do for Them; XXX | 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS “ 


in Apple Contracts 





Each season the commercial apple 
crop raised in New York plays an im- 
portant part in helping govern prices 
the country over. This _year, owing 
to shortages in many parts of the 


west, particularly the squthwest, the 
situation in the Empire state is of 
greater moment ‘than usual to the 


country at large. An editorial repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist 
has completed a thorough canvass of 
some of the foremost orcharding sec- 
tions in the Lake Ontario district of 
New York, and also personally stud- 
ied conditions to some extent in the 
southwest. 

Although there yet remains time 
for material cutting down of the 
crop should adverse. conditions de- 
velop, the outlook at present is that 
western New York will have a good 
surplus of Baldwins. Growers and 
dealers alike state that the Baldwin 
crop this year in Niagara, Orleans, 
Wayne and Monroe counties, N Y, 
will show up as well as any recent 
season, and may prove as heavy, 
barring disaster, as at any time since 
the phenomenal yield of 1896. 

Greenings, on the other hand, make 
a comparatively light showing. In 
fact, the impression prevails that 
this variety will exhibit a marked 
shortage, and on that account high 
prices are being talked. Kings are a 
trifle better than Greenings. Northern 
Spys, for the most part, promise the 
| best crop for many seasons. 





ORCHARDISTS FIRM IN NEW YORK 
New York growers are relying upon 
shortages in Missouri and other parts 
of the southwest to bolster up the 
|general apple market of 1907. In- 
| deed, it is hard to find an orchardist 
in the east who is not viewing the 
price .outlook with a notable degree 
of confidence, and it is a foregone 
| conclusion that the New York pro- 
ducer will demand the highest prices 
for winter apples he has asked for 
years. 

As has previously been announced 





by American Agriculturist, western 
dealers have so far bought sev- 
eral thousand barrels of Empire 


state apples right around $3 per bar- 
rel. Aside from this there has been 
| little contracting, owing to the fact 
| that local buyers, speculators and 
| foreign dealers, who usually operate 
| in western New York, are loath tg 
| jump into the game with condition’ 
so strongly against them, 

On the $3 basis, f o b, York state 
apples will cost exporters $4.25 laid 
down in the wholesale markets of the 
United Kingdom. Some say this will 
mean that retailers abroad will be 
forced to ask prices that would natu- 
rally tend to greatly curtail consump- 
tion. Dealers who have been inter- 
viewed with regard to the situation 








inform us that they believe that 
everything points to English and 
German buyers, securing a much 


larger proportion of apples from Can- 
ada and Nova Scotia this year than 
usual. This belief is based on the 
fact that the crop in the Dominion 
is relatively promising, and the gen- 


|}eral shortage in the southwestern 

| part of the United States will result 

|in a keener home demand for York 

state apples than in an average 

season. 

| COMMENDABLE QUALITY IN NEW YORK 
APPLES 


The quality of the apple crop of west- 
ern New York this year is exception- 
ally fine. Up to a couple of weeks or 
I ago fruit appeared.practically per- 

fect, 





but since then there has been 


Eastern Apple Growers Asking Big Prices - 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR FARM AND ORCHARD CROPS 
August Has Brought Reasonably Good Development in Corn- --Small Grain Harvests 
Well Along, with Hopeful Rates of Yield, Although Short 
The Sensitive Period in Onions and Potatoes---Some High Figures Named 


of a Bumper--- 


more noticeable worm development. 
Dry weather, a late season and well 
laden trees working in combination 
have resulted in Baldwins showing 
up small in size. It is the general 
belief that weather during the next 
six weeks must be superb in order to 
fully develop this variety. Greenings, 
Kings and Russets have grown rel- 
atively better than Baldwins. 

The quality of Early Harvest apples 
in western New York is running much 
better than usual, and Red _  Astra- 
chans have been bringing as much 
as $3.50 per barrel f @ b country 
shipping points. Bartlett pears are 
unusually short and will likely not 
go over 25% of an average crop. 
Prices are quite satisfactory, canners 
giving as high as $3 to $3.50 per 100 
pounds, and taking all they can get. 


a 


Onion Buyers Talk Low Prices 








While drouth has interfered with 
best development of onions in ‘impor- 
tant sections of the east, notably New 
England, the crop has had more than 
ample rainfall in parts of the middle 
west, and seems to be maturing well 
in New York. Late advices to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist indicate much mois- 
ture in the west, fields more or less 
weedy, and crop one to two weeks late. 
Growth has been reasonably satis- 
factory in Ohio and New York, inter- 
est in the latter state perhaps center- 
ing in Orange county, the great pro- 


ducing territory. Every day dur- 
ing the last hajf of Aug and 
the opening of Sept should help 
the crop, providing there is a 
normal” amount of moisture and 
sunshine, and escape from blight. 


With onions so late, growers are very 
solicitous, 
tinue to develop for several days yet. 

As to prices, the market has not 
yet been fixed. Dealers in New York 
and Boston are rather bearishly in- 
clined in making tentative offers, and 


no real activity is anticipated for 
perhaps a fortnight. The sale is 
noted of 50,000 bushels onions in 


Orange county, N Y, at 40 cents per 
bushel, but this is not necessarily an 
index of what prices will eventually 
show 


—< 





Main Potato Crop Generally Promising 





American Agriculturist’s readers 
who have followed our crop reports 
this season are fully alive to the sensi- 
tive condition of potatoes during the 
closing days of August. As noted in 
in Our recent reports, farmers are 
closely watching the crop and solici- 
tous regarding the development of 
blight more than any other one item. 
In a general way, this affliction has 
been spared, so far as;)late potatoes 
are concerned. But what may be true 
one day may be quite reversed the 
next. Here and there our correspond- 
ents, who have quite generally written 
us during the past few days, indicate 
blight, particularly in early varieties, 
with a possibility that it may spread 
to late potatoes. 

But as a whole, the main crop may 
be reported at this time generally 
promising in condition. The west has 
had perhaps more than enough rain, 
and with a reasonable amount of sun- 
shine growth has been rapid. In New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land drouth conditions have pre- 
vailed, interfering with the best de- 
velopment of this crop. It is late 
practically everywhere, in many in- 
stances one to two weeks owing to 
the backward spring.. 

Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, etc, 
have reasonable promise of good po- 


hoping the bulbs will con-. 


Be 
Fs a 


tato crogs ike harvests of 1907. 
Im such central states-as just noted, 
wh ‘potatoes Wave blighted to 
some €@txent, late varieties ar appar- 
ently -health;. 

A correspondent living In Oceana 
county, Mich, who has just ¢om- 
pleted a 700-mile automobile trip 
through the state, writes us that po- 
tatoes and beans never promised bet- 
ter. Late potatoes in Kent, an im- 
portant potate county, have made 
good progress under abundant rains, 
yet one correspondent at Sand Lake 
writes early potatoes blighted badly, 
and that he has seen some indications 
of blight on late potatoes. 

Reasonable progress may be noted 
in the growth of late potatoes in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, etc. A 
prominent grower in Lehigh county, 
Pa, writes us that the condition of the 
potato crop was very promising up to 
August 1, when a continued drouth set 
in, and as a result plants suffered 
severely, and are now in a sensitive 
condition. Barly blight noted, but not 
severe. New York, always a big pro- 
ducer, is evidently in a fair way to: 
turn off a good crop, although the 
plant is one to two weeks late. Drouth 
has prevailed in many counties, the 
plant needing rain up to almost the 
close of the month. The most im- 
portant potato section of New Eng- 
land is northern Maine, and growers 
there are solicitous, having had too 
much rain, yet no serious develop- 
ment of blight up to a recent date. 


Cigar Leaf ‘Tobacco Will Race with Frost 











Save in Texas, Florida and Georgia, 
where the harvest began weeks ago, 
the outlook for the 1907 cigar leaf 
tobacco crep is by no-means-assured. 
Cutting is under way in many sec- 
tions of New England,. Pennsylvania 
and -Ohio, although the crop in 
those states as a rule is somewhat 
later than usual. In Wisconsin and 
New York there is fear that frost may 
catch a considerable area’ of liate 
tobacco, and this is also possibly true 
of New England. Even in ordinary 
seasons this is sometimes true with 
regard to the two sections first 
named, and the lateness of the crop 
the present year makes the situation 
peculiarly critical. 

Tobacco in Ohio is very uneven. 
Last week. an editorial.representative 
of American Agriculturist traversed a 
portion of the cigar leaf belt of the 
Buckeye state and found that for the 
most part tobacco is short of growth, 
considering the advance@ season, and 
it is a “gamble” whether much of. it 
will escape frost. Plants looked 
healthy, however, and with a late fall 
and fine weather in early September, 
the crop should turn out more prom- 
ising than August conditions sug- 
gested. 

Prospects for the total yield in Wis- 
consin were materially lowered when 
floods “In July practically ruined a 
large acreage in parts of Vernon and 
Crawford counties. It is notable that 
there has been little or no contracting 
for 1907 tobacco. in the Wolverine 
state to date. This is in sharp con- 
trast to @ year ago when a consider- 
able portion of the then growing crop 
had been. bought in the field. 

Further eastward, from present in- 
dications, the outlook is decidedly not 
favorable for anything in the way of 
a bumper tobacco crop. There is a 
generous acreage in New York, but 
the leaf is not as well developed as 
growers wish. A correspondent writing 
from the Chemung valley says it is 
almost assured that the output of to- 
baceo there this Season will not be 
heavy. The New. England harvest is 
not progressing sufficiently to enable 
an accurate forecast of yield possi- 
bilities. Many growers along the 
Connecticut valley are complaining at 
the extreme irregularity of their fields 
and are somewhat fearful about the 
portion of the tobacco that was set 








No buying of. the new crop is 


late. 
reported in New England so far this 


geason. 
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Confidence Under Grain Promise 


The crop situation at this time 
may be summed up at the close 
of Algust as encouraging. Early 
erops are out of the way, the main 
harvests, except corn and cotton, are 
well along. ‘Special crops are ap- 


proaching maturity, with promise,of 
good aggregate yields, and reasonable 
profits to farmers. There is a tone of 
confidence and sturdy aggressiveness 
throughout the country, and the fair 
season, now thoroughly launched, with 


the Ohio state fair next week will 
show by the excellent attendance of 
visitors, and the splendid display of 


field crops and live stock, that farm- 
ers are feeling good. 

No chance for pessimism with a 
hundred million acres under corn. 
Small grain crops are just now being 

cured, with some raggedness, it is 
true, especially in oats, but a liberal 
aggregate volume withal, and meet- 
ing current market prices above a 
normal level at, this, the opening of 
another crop year. 

The corn belt has had liberal rainfail 
the past fortnight, and corn is ¢evel- 
eping In a@ manner which encourages 


growers. American Agriculturist’s 
reguiar monthly crop report. will 
appear early in September, show- 
ing conditions in detail. Wheat 


harvest is well advanced, even in the 
lower part of the spring wheat terri- 
tory of the northwest, and the new 
crop is finding its way to rnarket, but 
the movement will be small for 
some days. Oats prove disanpointing. 
The rate of yield is less taan normal 
n important portions of tne grain 
velt, yet a reasonably good aggregate 
nay be realized, as the acreage is so 
large. Other small grains show up 
reasonably well. : 





Hop Harvest Will Soon Be. General 


With the attention of dealers in the 
east centered on crop prospects for 
1907, the general hop trade is quies- 
cent Picking early hops on the coast 
has been under way for the past 
week or so, but tae main harvest is 
still to come. The gathering of the 
crop in New York will shortly start in 
force, _ It is teo eart? to tell definitely 
what the tonnage of the crop will 
turn. out eithe: ea:t or west. Some 
Oregon . reports °© e none too favor- 
able. In fact, 21 Ww growers in that 
state annource that the extrer ly 
low prices oc# prevailing for old} ps 
effer little ercourigement’ for them 
to pick the yards clean this year, and 
this may have some effect upon the 
quantity bated. Sales of 1 Ops 
wers tegently noted on th- soast 
aveund 6 ceats per pound. Certainly 
this @Qenre is too low t> make the 
‘oro*Aicer very enthusiastic. and par- 
‘iculerty so in view of the fact that 
tas cost of harvesting the crop has 
SOVUUuCS So materially in recent years. 

Noting startling comes from 
-5rmeae in regard to development of 
tag oew hop crop in the United King- 
Soi, Germany and Austria. The 


ia%est advices at hand from England 
‘are to the effect that country. will 
have more hops than 3 year ago, but 
it must. be remembered that the 
United Kingdom’s yield of '06 was 
unprecedently short. The following 


tahie gives the latest range of hop 
vices at New York 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
‘In cents p lb with comparisons.] 


1907 1906 — 1905 

N.Y. state, ch 14@15 16@17 25@26 
med to prime J3@14 14@15 22@24 
Pac coast, ch 10@11 16@17 24€@25 
med to prime 7@-9 13@15 22423 
Olds te Es 3@ 7 4@.8 16@12 
German ........32@37 27@30 50@60 





Rhode. Island Greenings is one .f 
our best standard varieties of appl:s. 
It requires a long time to bring in-o 
profitable bearing, yet I have them in 
bearing in three years after being top- 
worked. on a strong, vigorous. foun- 
dation stock.—[George T. Powell. 


- sweet, 


COMMERCIAL 
Making Grape Juice on the Farm 


MRS MARY JOHNSON, TIPPECANOE ©O, IND 


Every season I make a large 
amount of grape juice. In the fall 
when grapes are abundant they can 
generally be purchased in the country 
at about 1% cents a pound. The cost 
is therefore small, and in addition you 
know the quality of the product you 
make. The stuff one buys in the mar- 
ket.for grape juice. does not possess 
the same body as that made from ripe 
grapes on the farm. I cannot help 
suspecting that th<« article manufac- 
tured for sale commercially contains 
a good deal of water to cheapen it 
and some preservative to reduce the 
amount of sugar that would have to 
be use@ to keep it from spoiling. The 
grape juice made on the farm is used 
mostly during the spring and sum- 
mer. 


I select a perfectly ripe fruit. The 
riper nd sweeter the grapes, the 
more delightful will pe the flavor of 
the juice. I wash and stem the 


grapes, whatever quantity I may hap- 
pen to have, and crush with a potato 
masher, which I think as good a way 
as any other. There are small presses 
on the market for this purpose, but 
I hold to the simpler method of using 
what I have sat hand. 

After the grapes are crushed I put 
them on to cook or simmer, whick 
latter is the better term for the proc- 
ess. I put in enough water to nearly 
cover the mass of crushed grapes. I 
let it simmer till the fruit is cooked 
soft. Then I strain it through a jelly 
bag. The latter is simply a flour sack 
that has been carefully washed. When 
the bag has become cool enough to 
be squeezed without burning the 
hands the last of the juice cam be 
pressed out in that way. If the juice 
were to be used for jelly making this 
could be done, as it would render the 
jelly cloudy, but this is not a factor 
in juice making. 

The amount of sugar to be put in 
depends on how sweet one wants the 
juice. It is safest to have it very 
which will prevent fermenta- 
tion. I put it up in fruit jars and cat- 
sup bottles, using the same _precau- 
tions that I do in canning fruit. I 
consider it a safe rule to_use half the 
quantity of sugar that I have of juice. 
by measure. If there ‘s too little 
sugar in the juice it will ferment and 
break the jars. 

In canning 2 > thing should be 
avoided and that is the use of old 
rubbers, Some people save these old 
ruobers from year to year, but it is 
never safe to use them a second time. 
I believe that more canned fruit is 
lost from this cause than from all 
other causes combined. If the fruit 
juice is made as I have indicated, and 
fresh rubbers are used each year, 
there will be little danger of loss 
from fermentation. When the grape 
juice is used it should be diluted to 
taste. 





Hand Corn Cutting—Seeing in your 
issue of August 10 a diagram of how 
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HANDLING AN 8x8 sneck 


to cut up an 8 x 8 shock of corn with 
the least number of steps, I send our 





AGRICULTURE 


method. If you notice in his sketch, 
he carries eight hills to the armful. | 
Our .corn is usually too large for that 
and we cut it in five-hill armfuls. 
This method may not save but 
it places you at the shock when heavy 
jest loaded.—[Another Reader. 


steps, 





How to Label Syrups—tThe board of 
food and drug inspection at Washing- 
ton has issued -regulations regarding 
the labeling of mixtures of cane and 
maple syrups. It yrovides where 
both of these ingredrents are used in 
conjunction the label should be varicd 
accoraing to the relative proportion 
of the ingredients. The terms “maple 


sugar” and “maple syrup” may be 
used only on the label as a part of 
the »wame when these substances are 


present in subsiantiel quantities as in- 
gredients. A cane syrup containing 
only enough maple syrup or sugar to 
give it a maple flavor must be labeled 
as “cane syrup, maple flavor,” or 
“cane syrup flavored with maple.” 
Whenever it is necessary to declare 
cane sugar (sucrose) on a label, it 
should be declared as “cane sugar” 
and not “white sugar.” 





Eastern Cabbage Conditions — The 
cabbage crop in western New York, 
an important producing center, is 
somewhat uneven. Buyers operating 
throughout Niagara county’ inform 
this journal that the outlook is far 
more promising than last year, and 
they look for heavier shipments of 
Danish cabbage than in 1906. They 
report comparatively little insect 


damage, and consider the crop made. 
In Orleans county, where domestic 
cabbage is raised extensively, it is 
believed the yield will run heavier 
than last season. In Niagara county, 
where the crop consists largely of 
winter cabbage, a considerable acre- 
age has been contracted at $6 to $7 
per ton. Some was bought last sea- 
son at $10. Growers in that county 
do not take quite so optimistic a view 
of yield prospects as doe the buyers, 
claiming that insects have worked 
some damage. 


Roofs for Farm Buildings can no 
longer be said to be laid most ecod- 
nomically with. plain shingles. The 
recent advances in roof making have 
developed methcis of making gravel, 
Blag, tile an? felt roofs of great dura 
bility. Tne Barrett spécifications, is- 
sued in a concise booklet by the Bar- 
rett manufacturing company of Chi- 
cago and New York, give details of 
laying the best forms of these mod- 
ern roofings. It fully describes the 
material to be used and the process 
of laying of several types of roofs de- 
signed to be particularly lasting, and, 
therefore, economical for substantial 
buildings. This booklet states that | 
numerous cases can be cited where 
roofs laid according to the Barrett 
specifications have cost less than one- 
fourth cent per square foot per year 
of service. 








Best Cutters 


for Ensilage and Dry Fodder because of their rapid 
work, smooth, easy running and light power to 
operate, are 








The Gale-Baldwin 
and Baldwin Cutters 


With or without Traveling Feed 
Table 


They cnt feed in fonr lengths and elevate height 
straight away or aside, and do not clog. } = Boy ane: 
e with safety devices to preclude all accidents. 
vpatewe om tor tone and power. Study them and 
re aA y they are superior to all others. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 





Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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You Can’t Judge 
Paint in the Pail 1 


It is difficult to distinguish between 

honest paint and mixed substitute 
paint, loaded with clay, chaik, water, 
benzine, ete., until too late to prevent 
damage. 

You can be sure of having pure paint, | 
and the most economical paint by in- 
sisting on the use of 


CARTER 
White Lead 


Every stom of it is Pure Paint. 
Wears longer and costs less per square 
yard covered than any other paint in 
the world, Gives beautiful and lasting 
color. 

Write for our booklet, ‘*Pure Paint," 
and learn how to avoid dishonest paint 
mixtures that crack, scale and fade, and 
are doubly expensive to remove and re- 
place. Tells how to test paint and 
save money_on your paint bill. Sent 
FREE, with six beautiful color 
schemes. 


Ad@¢ress Dept. H, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO0., Chicago, Hl. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 

















Wood Saws, Ensiiage 
Gasoline Engines. iSnest Grode. 
Practical, durable and economical 


machincry. W/rite for illustrated cata- 
logus showing cuts and descriptions of 
our full line. 





A. W. GRAY'S 
89° 











SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam"‘ uses. Contta- 
uous opening Front, Air-tight Doors, Per- 
manent Iron Ladder. Also Silo Fillin 
Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse 
Dog Powers, Threshers. ‘ 
ER MFG. CO. 
Cobleskill, N. V- 




















YOUNG NEN WANTED—To tearn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 4 Louis Street 


el 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 





190 Terrets from selected Wreeders. Per- 
fect workers. They exterminate rate, drive 
out rabbits, pp, ilinera book and price lis! 
free. SAM’L FARNSWORTH, Middletown © 





Pace 
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Copyright, 197, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark I 


Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


' SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—-ONE DOLLAR a 
~My ae an aN oe ~ 5. ~ RR 

r yok su aan 4 
oe me a “club. new subscribers. 


commence’ “at rod time during the year. 
oe copy subscriptions $1.50 


free. 
. or 8s 4d year, postpaid. 
Pade date cppesite - ir name on 
or wrapper, shows to what time your 
wateeription is paid. A Thus yande shows thet pdy- 





errors 


ag pee ured tgs far pte the general de- 


this LB readers, os our custom pe] —- 
8s journa , £_- le Yn suc 
sdheeribe notified that its 


as ts until 

, A. hy» esi If you do not wish the 
paper continffed after your subscription has ex- 
pired, please notify us 

_ CHANGE IN ADDRESS_ When ord a 
ae in th bers should be sure 


ve their old as a 

CANVASSERS WANTED in town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on‘ we ication. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per te 
Hine (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, is- 
»ounts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, etc, 
on application, and correspondence invited. Vor 
bea = Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 


pa 
OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while. his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our colwmns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
= any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
any such advertiser who may prove to be 
deliberate wine er,. but we do not undertake 
fling differences between subscribers and 
pe ag advertisers: To take advantage of this 
ren written complaint must be 
Sublisber ‘within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of. the swin- 
die and _ loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement. appeared, and the sub- 
ecriper must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he bBaid; saw your adv. in the old re. 
Hable A.A.” 
THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned by Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette 
= ew Zork Werhest Myrick resident, Willis 
G. Johnson secretary, Thomas A. Barrett treasurer. 
REMITTANCES seal be made by _postoffice 
or express money order, or registered letter, al- 
though small_amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less thfan $1, one-cent stam * eo 3 
Money orders, checks ‘atid drafts shou made 
payable to Orange, Judd Company. 
Address orders to any ‘of our offices below, but to 
avoid Gelay send to the one nearest you, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
©9 Lafayetle Street wlarquette Building 


—— 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 31, 1907 











The Ohio state fair next week calls 
to mind the fact that farmers of the 
Buckeye state have one of the most 
beautiful fair grounds any place in 
this country. The parking of the 
grounds, including buildings and 
equipment, is of a prominent charac- 
ter, and approaches that of a great 
exposition, which indeed it is. The 
plans were projected many years ago, 
and the permanent buildings have 
been erected annually by successive 
state administrations. What has been 
done in Ohio can and should be done 
in many other states, especiaiiy New 
York, where the buildings, for the 
most part on the stace fair grounds, 
are mere shanties and fire traps. It 
is gratifying to note that Gov Hughes 
has started the ball rolling in the 
right direction, and is determined to 
have a set of plans formulated that 
will be far reaching in effect for the 
development of a creditable set of 
buildings and equipment for the 
farmers of the Empire state. 





Of the many prominent structures 
on the Ohio state fair grounds at Co- 
lumbus, none will reveive more fav- 
orable comment than the building re- 
cently erected for the care and com- 
fort of women and children. It is 
called the Women’s Comfort Building, 
and is situated between the agricul- 
tural or administration hall and the 
grand stand. While,Ohio has been 
far ahead of any other eastern state 
in buildings and equipments, it has 
been behind New York state in pro- 
viding suitable accommodations for 
women and children. Such conven= 
iences are very necessary wher? 
large crowds visit the fatr daily. 


EDITORIAL 


Patrons of the state fair will 
appreciate this much needed improve- 
ment. In an address before the Pat- 
rons of Husbandry annual reunion 
at the state fair several years ago, 
our editor called special attention to 
this important necessity, and urged 
Patrons to go after the members of 
the state board of agriculture and 
continue their efforts until a suitable 
building was erected. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to all that this building will 
be ready for occupancy at the state 
fair next week. 


The Helpfulness in Agricultural Fairs 


The season for judging is on. The 
nature of the judging is of prime im- 
portance to the exhibitors. The 
qualifications of a good judge are 
legion. The most important of these 
is honesty. No matter what the other 
qualifications of a judge may be, if 
he is not honest in his decisions he 
may do much harm—much’ more 
harm than an honest judge who is 
incompetent. The former is known 
to be competent, which accentuates 
the harm resulting from dishonest de- 
cisions, because of + false lessons 
drawn from them.” Next in. impor- 
tance to honesty is competency.- A 
man who has reason’ to fear his com- 
petency is unjust to all concerned 
when he consents to act as judge; Af- 
ter competency comes  fearleSsness. 
The fearless judge may realize that 
a decision may be unpopular, and 
yet he does not hesitate. He knows 
his ground, and knowing it, he fal- 
ters not. Some judges lean in certain 
directions, as a matter of friendship; 
others lean thus as a matter of bus- 
iness, and yet other@ make the judg- 
ing ring & medium r getting even 
with a rival, or with one it may be 
with whom they are at variance. 
Such conduct is rank. It will not be 
participated in by honorable men. 

The exhibit of roots at the various 
fairs held in the country is not usu- 
ally commensurate with the impor- 
tance of this class of foodstuffs. In 
many of these the number of entries 
is small and the quality of the roots 





is only very ordinary. In _ contrast, 
the corn exhibit will be immense. 
These exhibits show, in a _ certain 


sense, the bent of inclination in our 
people. They love to grow corn, not 
only because of its high value as a 
crop, but also because it can usually 
be grown without hand labor. They do 
not care to grow roots because of 
the hand. labor involved, notwith- 
standing the relation between root 
culture and the highest type of cattle 
production. Our people should be 
encouraged to grow more roots in 
every way that is legitimate. The ex- 
hibit of field roots at the Toronto 
industrial exhibition in Ontario would 
be a revelation to many of our farm- 
ers could they see_it. 

The special article in this issue of 
American Agriculturist on the meth- 
ods of L. P. Bailey of Belmont 
county, O, is of more than general 
interest. Mr’ Bailey is one of the 
leading farmers of the Buckeye state, 
and is president of the state board of 
agriculture. He began the breeding 
of Jersey cattle a few years ago by 
mere accident, and-the herd has paid 
for a 250-acre farm, including its 
modern and _ up-to-date buildings. 
None of our readers can afford to 
miss the article printed in fhis issue. 








The question has been raised very 
frequently as to whether cockle can 
be, entirely and completely separated 
from wheat by any kind of fanning 
mill that has yet been introduced. 
Tt is at least questionable if any fan- 
ning mill will certainly and assured- 
ly take all the cockle out of wheat 
without causing so much of the crop 
to be blown over the sieves that the 
operation would not be completely 
satisfactory. Fut clean seed can soon 
be got in another way. The farmer 
can soOW an acre or two for seed and 








handpick the cockle out of it, when 
it is in bloom, In this way clean seed 
will be obtained. If the seed from 
year to year is from the wheat thus 
grown, the fields will soon be free 
from cockle. Of course, with the fan- 
ning mill alone, the cockle may be 
reduced to a small amount, but it is 
questionable if every grain can be re- 
moved. 

There is still opportunity for our 
readers to write up a description of 
their late summer garden and win 
some of the cash prizes, books and 
subscriptions offered in our garden 
contest as announced in these col- 
umns July 27. A description of ‘the 
land, kinds of vegetables planted and 
used -for the home table, as well as 
for market, may win you the $10 cash 
prize. Write up your story and send 
it to our Garden Contest Editor at 
our rearest office. 

The crop outlook continues to im- 
prove from the standpoint of the corn 
grower. As a whole, the weather has 
been reasonably” warm, with an 
abundance of moisture, bringing 
out heavy ears of good type and 
quality. Late fields are rapidly 
catehing up. In some localities it has 
been a little too dry for the very best 
results, but these drouth areas are 
limited. . Winter wheat is threshing 
out well, some sections reporting es- 
pecially heavy yields. It now appears 
that a good sized winter wheat crop 
will be secured. .Some apprehension 
in the northwest over frosts in 
spring wheat, but reports of dam- 
age no doubt somewhat exag- 
gerated. Late returns emphasize 
the shortage in oats. The uni- 
versal complaint is grain of very 
poor quality and a light yield. Where 
40 to 60 bushels of oats are usually 
secured, only 20 to 30 are reported 
this year. That the total output for 
the United States will be materially 
below that of 1906 is certain. Minor 
crops are doing well, as a rule, so 
that the American farmer will get a 
pretty good reward for his labors 
this year despite a peculiar season 
beset with many difficulties. 











Milk shippers tributary to Chicago 
are fairly well satisfied with prices, 
but very naturally complain that it 
is unsatisfactory to send in their milk 
without knowing just what they are 
going to get for it. ~The milk ship- 
pers can relieve the situation by or- 
ganization, and an understanding, 
through their own _ representatives 
with the city dealers. Several years 
ago an organization of milk shippers 
was effected. This was ne r very 
strong, although some tenefit re- 
sulted. The matter of fixing the price 
has gradually revert-* to interested 
parties in Chicago. The actual milk 
producer has very little, if anything, 
to say about the price he receives 
for his milk. The milk shippers 
tributary to New York and Boston 
have accomplished much, and, . al- 
though their organizations have many 
elements of weakness, middle western 
milk producers might investigate 
them with profit. 





Some of the wine associations are 
against the pure food regulations, ac- 
cording to charges made at the Au- 
gust Meeting of the International ap- 
ple shippers’ association. It-is there 
claimed they are interested-in havittg 
lax food laws, that they may -dilute 
or doetor their grape products. While 
this may be true of some producers’ 
associations, we- cannot bélieve~ it 
general. As to those which are at 
fault, it is difficult to know just why 
men should place such a premium 
on dishonesty, It is a matter of re- 
gret that a good many business men 
have so doped their consciences that 
self-interest prevents their establish- 
ing the greater and better wealth. to 
be acquired by the kind of methods 
thev would like to have otners prac- 
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tice with them. Such people must be 
forced by law to represent their goods 
truthfully, and it is the duty of ever, 
honest citizen to support every move- 
ment to bring it about. 





The difference between . prosperity 
and failure on the old farm may Ll): 
in things to do work with. A man 
may work himself to death with 
hand tools, and die poor, when he 
could just as well have a compara- 
tively easy time and become well-to- 
do on the same farm with improved 
farm machinery. Bear in mind the 
guarantee printed on this page when 
looking up the machinery advertised 
in our columns. 





. Developments on Our New Building 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTING 
THE LARGEST PUBLISHING PLANT IN 
THE WORLD 


It is astonishing how rapidly and 
thoroughly the new building is being 
constructed that is to house Orange 
Judd Company’s manufacturing de- 
partment. It is 120 ft high above 
ground, and in places 30 feet deep be- 
low grade. It is nearly 300 feet long 
and 105 feet wide. Each of its eight 
stories and basemént therefore con- 
tain almost 30,000 square feet, or 
about thres-quarters -of an acre. 
There -are nearly seven -acres of 
floors-in al!: 

This. is. the most perfect. strupture 
yet/Built 6f concrete, reinforced with 
steel. - ‘It will stand: for hundreds of 
yeurs. “It is so strong that six horse 
teains haul six ton loads of ‘steel- and 
trap,fock-over its floors without caus- 
ing the slightest tremor. Each floor 
is 10 to 20-times stronger than its use 
is-@ver likely to call for, The beauty 
of the building is familiar to those 
who ‘saw its picture in American Ag- 
riculturist for June 22, 1907. ~ 

This substantial building is typical 
of all-that_such a structure should be. 
Our “contractors; ‘Turner Construc- 
tion Co of 11. Broadway, New York, 
are pastmasters-in this medium. 
Their buildings have always been per- 
fect and right in every respect. This 
in marked contrast to the work of a 
few users of concrete, who have met 
with disaster simply because of out- 
right carelessness and ignorance. No 
trouble ever occurred with a structure 
of reinforced concrete when it was 
built right. 

We are going to give a fine, big 
picture of our great building, with an 
illustrated description of its construc- 
tion, to each of our readers who ac- 
quires an interest in it, by buying one 
of the ORANGE JUDD BUILDING 
CERTIFICATES. The price of the 
little certificate -is only $15, upon 
which we guarantée a big rate of in- 
terest, and also a profit-sharing bonus. 
We do: this to insure the hearty co- 
operation of such of our readers, by 
giving you a chance to come into our 
business with us on a4 profit-sharing 
basis that should pay you extracrdi- 
nary returns, 

Moreover, each holder of the little 
Orange Judd Building Certificate 
thereby acquires the right to invest 
a larger sum in this building, upon 
which as high a rate of interest is 
paid as is consistent with legitimate 
industry and an absolute guarantee 
of safety to principal and interest. 
There is no better or safer investment 
in the world than this. And it is 
backed by an institution of which it 
has been said: “That Orange Judd 
outfit is as solid as the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 

I wish every one of our readers, 
who wishes to share in this privilege 
of joining with us to the extent of $15 
or more, would write me at once. 
Just address your friend, Herbert 
Myrick, editor American Agriculturist, 
New York, and ask me to tell you 
about our building certificates. Don't 
delay, as the opportunity will not al- 
ways be open. 
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“Governors Bound to Govern 





of two southern 
remarkable vigor 


The .governors 
states have shown 
and independence in behalf of en- 
forcing state laws. It happens that 
the laws so supported are railroad 
laws, reducing fares and freight 
rates. North Carolina has a new 
law prescribing maximum fares at 
2% cents a mile. Alabama has a 
new 2%-cent mileage law, and the 
law reducing state freight rates. In 
each state the railroads ‘~st took an 
attitude in defiance of the new laws. 
The North Carolina state officials, 
under the inspiration of Gov Glenn, 





GOV ROBERT B, GLENN 
promptly proceeded to prosecute. 
Several railroad’ men, including the 


president of the Southern road, were 


arrested. A number were sentenced 
to serve time on the chain gang 
building roads, upon conviction, for 
charging more for railroad tickets 


than the state law direcied. 

The railroads -brought the matter 
before Judge Pritchard of the 
United States court and he issued in- 
junctions to prevent carrying out the 
punishment imposed, and to prevent 
the state officials from enforcing the 
new law, on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional, He released the 
railroad men whom the courts had 
convicted. Then was Gov Glenn ex- 
ceeding wroth, and hot defiance was 
hurled against the federal authori- 
ties by the state author’ties, Many 
kinds of trouble were hrewing for a 
time, but at last Gov Glenn achieved 
a temporary victory by getting the 
railroads to agree to_put on trial the 
rates prescribed bv the state law, 
pending a decision by the United 
States supreme court on the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

Down in Alabama a similar drama 
has been enacted, with Gov Comer 
the most conspicuous figure. In 
that state, however, no such drastic 
action, has been taken by the state 
courts as was that in North Carolina. 
The federal courts issued restraining 
orders against the state to prevent 
the operation of the railroad law, but 
under a state agreement with the 
Southern railway the order was mod- 
fied to allow the Southern to put 
inte effect the low rates on trial. 
Other roads have stood out, and the 
Louisville and Nashville has secured 
an injunction in the federal court of 
Judge Jones, which is one of the most 
sweeping in the state. It is directed 
against the state and county officers 
and forbids enforcement of the raile 
road law. 

The main question at Issue in each 


state will ultimately be settled by the 


United States supreme court. It is 
whether or not the rew lews are con- 
Stitutional. The question which has 
caused most feeling is that of state 
rights. The -crisis seems to have 
passed in North Carolina. .In Ala- 


bama the worst may be yet to come, 
for it is understood in state official 
circles that just eas soon as the grand 
jurists meet indictment will be forth- 
coming against the railroads who do 
not obey the law, whether protected 
by federal injunctions or not, and 
that it will be a fight to the finish. 
The southern states have always 
taken positive ground in support of 
the states rights doctrine, and have 
always resented any attempt toward 
federal usurpation of functions that 
they believe should be exercised inde- 
pendently by the states, Whether or 
not a federal court has a right to in- 
terfere as has been done in the North 
Carolina and Alabama cases, is an 
interesting question and one which 
should be settled now, once for all. 





Peace Conference Drags 





The peace conference 4t The Hague 
drags on with little of real impor- 
tance being accomplished. The con- 
ference is divided up into sections or 
committees, and each committee has 
some particular subject to consider. 
As propositions have been received by 
the conference they have thus been 
referred to committees. A large num- 
ber of propositions have been re- 
ceived and a great deal of time has 
been ‘spent in the discussions. It 
seems certain that the conference will 
not take any action with reference to 
limiting armaments. Action proba- 
bly will be taken toward securing 
greater humanity in time of war, and 
an advanced step with reference to 
international arbitration. 

Joseph Choate, who heads the del- 
egation from the United States, in- 
troduced a proposal for a permanent 
in.ernational court of arbitration, 
which would, by consent of the va- 
rious nations who might voluntarily 
come under it, be vested with full 
power to settle international disputes. 
Of course, in any instance, it would be 
optional whether or not the nations 
involved would submit their troubles 
to the @ourt. There will be opposi- 
tion to the establishment of this 
court, but there is hope that the 
powerful influence of Mr Choate and 
the other American delegates sup- 
ported by prominent diplomats from 
other countries will secure the adop- 
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tion of The Hague conference of some 


scheme directed toward the end pro- 
posed. 


In fact, nearly all the leading gov- 


ernments have sent instructions to 
tneir delegates to make an effort to 
bring apout some kind of opligatory 
irh*tratiun and the establishment of 
ua permanent court of arbitration, tn 
erder to save the conference from 
failure. Germany has taken a stand 


in opposition to a world’s. treaty, al- 
though in a way favoring the general 
idea of arbitration tribunals 





The Czarowitz a Commander 





The little czarowitz of 


already entered upen a military ca- 
reer. The czar’s son, Grand Duke 
Alexis, in his third year, has taken 
command of all the Cossacks in the 
Russian empire. The ceremony o2f 
conferring the command upon the 
boy was attended by an elaborate 


in which the royalty, 
military of the 


demonstration 
nobility, clergy and 
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Standard 
Flower Books 


For Those Who Would Be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

By A. Herrington. The author, than 
whom there is no more experienced ex- 
pert in this line anywhere, has here taken 
the public in his confidence and has en- 
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| deavored to assist and direct the efforts 


Russia has | 














“empire participated. 


-bomb is thrown or a shot is fired in 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, THE CZAROWITZ 


The title which 
the - eczarowitz assumes as com- 
mander of the Cossacks is grand het- 
man. 
Whatever 
in Russia against 


ill-feeling there may be 
Nicholas, the czar, 


the handsome little boy who will 
probably some day be ruler of the 
great northern empire, is regarded 
almost with veneration by the 


masses, and especially by those who 
have been privileged to meet him. He 
is now about two years and nine 
months old. The accompanying pic- 
ture of him is from a photograph 
taken on shipboard during a recent 
cruise which the czar enjoyed with 
his family in far northern waters. 

During the last few manths we 
have not heard much about affairs in 
Russia. If there is a revolution in 
Russia it exists under extreme sup- 
pression. The discontent of the peo- 
ple, the plotting of the socialists, the 
oppression of the peasantry, the ill- 
treatment of the Jews, still continue. 
The secret of the comparative quiet 
now pervading the empire is due to 
the merciless rigor of the military 
rule. 

The prisons are full to overflowing 
with persons suspected of plotting 
against the government; large num- 
bers are constantly being sent into 
exile in Siberia. Every little while a 


an attempt to assassinate some mili- 
tary or civil government officer, but, 
the revolutionists are so. closely 
watched that they have not yet been 
able t6 effectivély organize. There is 


no décrease of the revolutionary 
spirit among the people at large, and 
that spirit is strong in the army 
itself. Repression is the present 


policy af the government! reform is 
a forgotten word. 

The new laws promulgated for the 
next election to the duma practically 
bar out the peasantry from represen- 
tat‘on. The liberal party will have 


; 





small repres@éntation apparently, and 


of those who would grow and excel in 
the production of perfect chrysanthemum 
flowers. His aim has been to show that 
not in secret arts and practices, but in 
a plain course of procedure, as exp'‘ained 
in the pages of this work, are a*.ained 


the results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 
b-7 inches. Cloth ........ eecess ...50 cents 
HOME FLORICULTURE - { 


By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide 
to ‘e treatment of flowering and other 
ornamental plants in the house and gar- 
den, totended exclusively for ampeteur 
floriculcurists by one of the most suc- 
cessful amateur floriculturists in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated. About pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth ...s.seeee PTTTITITI TTT TTT. 
BULBS AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
PLANTS 

By Cc. L. Allen. A complete history, 
description, methods of propagation and 
fuli u.rections for the successful culture 
of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn fron nature 
and have beeh engraved especially for 
this book. The cultural directions are 
plainly stated, practical and to the point. 
31” «ges. 6x7 inches. Cloth..........$1.50 


LAKDSCAF Ee GARDENING a i 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening in the 
Mas.achusetts agricultural college, for- 
merly of the university of Vermont. A 
treatise on the general principles govern- 
ing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner 
problems of gardening. Every paragraph 
is short, terse and to the point, giving 
perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty 
of’ presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even 
to the inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 
15* pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth......60 cents 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the 
planting, growth and management of 
hed e plants for country and suburban 
homes. It gives accurate directions con- 
cerning hedges; how to plant and how to 
treat them; and especially concerning 
windbreaks and shelters. It includes the 
whole art of making a delightful home, 
giving directions for nooks and balco ‘es, 
for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Illustrated. 140 pages, 6x7 inches. Cloth 
50 cents. 

Above are briefly described a few only 
of the many books on similar subjects 
which we, the largest Publishers of Rural 
Books, supply. 

Cata'og free of these and many other 
pub" ‘tions, 

Enc.ose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 
By Gienn C. Sevey, B. 8S. A practical treatise 
on the production and marketing of beans. It 
includes the manner of growth, soils and fer- 
tilizers adapted, best varieties, seed selection 
and breeding, planting, harvesting, 
fungous pests, composition and fee value; 
with a special chapter on markets by Albert Ww. 
Fulton. A practical book for the grower and 
student alike. Illustrated. 144 «pages. 5x7 
SOR, «URE ccc ccrccccccccvccscesosocecece e+ 90.50 


CELERY CULTURE 


By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for ~~ 
mers and a standard reference of great in- 
rest to rsons already in celery 


e 
growing. It contains many illustrations te | 
a clear conception of the practical ide 
qulerr culture. The work is complete in every 
detail, from sowing a few 


mn a jow- 
box in the house for early plants, to the 
and marketing of celery in carload 


al 
lots. Rly illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $0.50 


TOMATO CULTURE 

By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
up in this book the most complete account of 
tomato culture im all its phases that has ever 
ten together. It is no second-hand work 

of erence, but a complete story of the prac- 
tical experiences of the best posted expert on 
tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farm 
book, Whetly 


er 
can afford to be without the er 


grown for home use or commercial rposes, 
the reader has here suggestions and iforme. 
h flabl Illustrated. 150 
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tion else 
peges. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ° 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y, 
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the third duma will be modeled after 
the bureaucrats’ own hearts, unless 
present indications are very decep- 
tive. 

There is a strange pathos in the 
childhood of the -ittle czarowitz 
The happiness and joyful honors that 
he now constantly enjoys are over- 
shadowed by awful possibilities of the 
unknown future. To inherit the task 
of governing Russia is a very unen- 
viable one. Aside from the danger 
ef sudden and violent death, there is 
the terribie strain of anxiety that 
must be the heritage of whoever 
seeks to rule Russia for many years 
to come. 


Mrs Eddy Suit Dropped 


The lawsuit at Concord, N H, in- 
volving the mental condition of Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Hddy, founder and 
leader of the Christian Science faith, 
has been dropped. WHearings have 
been in progress for some time before 
the special masters appointed by the 
court to examine Mrs Eddy and hear 
testimony regarding her peculiar be- 
lief and her conduct as bearing on the 
question whether or not she was com- 
petent to manage her business affairs 
last March, when the suit was begun. 

The suit was brought by George 
Glover, Mrs Eddy’s only son, and sev- 
eral other relatives in her name, os- 
tensibly to protect her interests un- 
der the pretext that her fortune was 
jeopardized by reason of the influence 
ef prominent Christian Scientists who 
surround Mrs Eddy. 

Reports of the examinations of Mrs 
Eddy do not indicate insanity or fail- 
ing mentality. Some people may be 
inclined to think that the person who 
elaims to believe all of the Christian 
Science doctrines, which include de- 
aial of the'reality of matter, is suf- 
‘fering from sume form of insanity, 
but hundreds of people who have em- 
braced the Christian Science faith are 
shrewd and successful business men 
whose ability to run their own affairs 
is never questioned. One of the foun- 
dation stones of our government is 
freedom to hold whatever religious 
belief one may see fit. Thousands of 
people hold beliefs which to others 
appear to be not only weird and fan- 
tastic, but utterly absurd and impos- 
sible, yet that fact is rarely suggested 
as evidence of insanity. 

It appears that Mrs Eddy, who is 8b 
years old, is feebie in physical 
strength and somewhat deaf, but no 
evidence has appeared this summer 
to indicate that she is suffering from 
disease, and interviews with her indi- 
wate that her mind is active and that 
she fully comprehends the subjects 
that have been discussed with her. 

The reason for dropping the law- 
suit, as given by ex-Senator Chandler, 
ettorney for Mrs Eddy’s relatives, was 
“the unprofitableness of any .imme- 
diate result compared with the bur- 
dens and disadvantages to be endure" 
by all parties both before e®n@ after 
any decision. It appears that they 
have been convinced that the suit is 
mot likely to prove successful along 
the lines that have been laid out. A 
fermal motion to dismiss the action 
has been filed in the superior court. 


<> 
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Progress of Prohibition 


There is great rejoicing among ‘the 
temperance people at the progress 
made for the cause of prohibition in 
the south. The Georgia legislature 
has recently enacted a state prohibi- 
tion bill and it has been signed by 
Gov Hoke Smith. During the pres- 
ent year Tennessee has passed a pro- 
hibition law. The other prohibition 
states are Maine, North Dakota and 
Kansas; so at the present time there 
are five states having prohibitory 
liquor laws. The Alabama legislature 
has been considering a prohibition bill 
this summer, and Texas has some new 
liquor laws of a very stringent sort. 
The operation of local option laws in 
many of the middle-western and 
southern states has brought aboyt a 
>ondition closely approaching state 
prohibition in the majority of them. 

It is said the principal reason for 
the present wave of prohibition senti- 
ment in the south is the desire to keep 
intoxicating liquor awav from the 
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negroes and the lower class of whites, 
who are incited to vice and crime by 
drinking. There is said to be almost 
invariably a close relation between 
the saloons and negro crime in the 
south. ; 


Reclaiming the Swamps 


Serious consideration is being given 
by the government to the reclaiming 
of swamp land. Available agricultural 
lands in the United States have nearly 
all passed into private ownership and 
the large portion is under clutivation. 
Rapid increase of population and de- 
mand for agricultural products em- 
phasizes the need for more farm land. 
The reclamation service for develop- 
ing the water supply to irrigate arid 
land is accomplishing much. It is 
estimated that approximately 8,000,000 
acres have been brought under culti- 
vation by irrigation and that there 
have been brought into agricultural 
use by drainage areas equal, if not 
exceeding those developed by irriga- 
tion. 

The reclamation service, it is esti- 
mated, may be able within the next 
quarter-century to reclaim 12,000,000 
acres. Probably an equal area of 
swamp lands may be made available 
for agricultural use by drainage. Even 
more may be thus reclaimed provid- 
ing the government undertakes, the 
work with vigor equal to that devoted 
to irrigation. While the federal treas- 
ury is pouring out millions of dollars 
annually for reclamation of the desert 
lands in the far west, those who live 
in the eastern and southern sections 
are regarding with increasing interest 
the vast swamps of the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys and those of Flor- 
ida and the Atlantic coast, also the 
Sacramento valley in California. 
These are the only large areas of 
possible agricultural lands remaining 
undeveloped. 

There are over 600,000,000 acres of 
swamp or overflowed lands in the 
United States. If it were possible to 
reclaim by drainage 25,000,000 acres, 
the land values of the country would 
be increased. by more than §$2,500,- 
000,000 and the crop values of these 
sections by more than $750,000,000, 
according to the figures of the United 
States geological survey. The geolog- 
ical survey has mapped one-third of 
the United States, or nearly 1,000,000 
square miles in great detail, obtaining 
data as to the surface of the land, its 
slopes, drainage and, wherever 
swamps occur, their position and re- 
lation to natural drainage channels 
are shown. This information will be 
very valuable when the government 
takes up the work of reclaiming 
swamps, as it will undoubtedly do 
some time. 

As we announced in an article last 
winter, several states have been ac- 
tively engaged in aiding their people 
to drain the swamps, foremost among 
these states being Minnesota, Califor- 
nia and Florida. There is at the pres- 
ent time a very earnest discussion of 
the drainage problem in Florida. 
Many of the people in the state are 
opposed to the entire scheme, while 
others favor the expenditure of ex- 
travagantly large sums of state money 





for da Out of the discussion 
will doubtless ultimately come com- 
mon sense action in behalf of grad- 
ually recldiming some of Florida’s 
vast areas now covered by swamps. 
On the accompanying map black in- 
dicates swamp areas, ruled” portions 





indicate areas interspersed with 
swamps. 

Fight Against Boycotts 
An interesting suit ‘has been 


brought in the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia. It is really a 
fight against the boycott of labor un- 
ions'in the so-called “unfair list.” 
James Van Cleave, president of the 
national association of manufacturers, 
seeks to enjoin Samuel Gompers, pres- 
ident of the American federation of 
lahor, John Mitchell, and other offi- 
cers of the federation, and several of 
its subsidiary organizations. Suit is 
brought in the name of the Bucks 
stove and range company of St Louls, 
whose products are alleged to have 
been declared “unfair’’ by the labor 
unions. 

The complaint alleges an unlawful 
conspiracy to injure the business of 
the plaintiffs, and seeks to enjoin the 
defendants from interfering by boy- 
eott or otherwise with the business of 
the plaintiffs, or any other firm or 
person; also from publishing the 
American Federationist, which is the 
organ of the American federation of 
labor, and contains the name of the 
plaintiff corporation under its “we do 
not patronize,” or “unfair list.” The 
boycott of the-stove company followed 
an unsuccessful strike by the metal 
polishers employed by the company. 

At about the time this suit was 
brought the delegates from 19 em- 
ployers’ associations in the United 
States formed a general federation. 
The purpose is for the promotion of 
the industrial peace and mutual good- 
will among the employers. There is 
a determination, if possible, to put an 
end to the unjust practice of boycot- 
ting practiced by labor uniogs. 





Gas from Straw 

People in Nebraska are much in- 
terested in the recent discovery that 
illuminating gas of good quality can 
be made of straw and. corn cobs. 
Russell Coutts, a Cleveland chemist, 
is said to be the discoverer. While 
on a big ranch in Canada last year 
he saw a great stack of straw set on 
fire. By watching it he noticed a 
peculiar blue flame that gave off the 
fumes of carbon monoxide, which is 
a constituent of water gas. Later he 
made experiments, and is now oper- 
ating in Beatrice, Neb, an experi- 
mental plant which it is said has. 
proved the commercial value of his 
discovery. 

Throughout the west vast quanti- 
tities of straw and corn stalks and 
cobs are burned simply to get them 
out of the way. It seems that they 
can be manufactured into gas by a 
simple process involving practically 
the same apparatus used in making 
ordinary coal and wafer gas. Instead 
of shoveling coal into the _ retorts, 
or corn 





bales of compressed straw 
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stalks are thrown in. When the re- 
torts are well heated the gas is 
thrown out, collected, purified, and 
placed in holders in the ordinary 
manner. Thirty per cent of the oric- 
inal weight of the straw, cobs cr 
stalks remains after the gas is ex- 
tracted. This is used te feed the 
boilers. The heating power of t!: 
corn, gas is said to be greater than 
that of coal gas, and it is predicte. 


- that eventually the corn gas can b: 


profitably manufactured and sold at . 
rate of 50 cents a thousand feet. Th’; 
is much less than the cost of coal ga.. 


Declares for Postal Reforms 


A domestic parcels post and 
postal savings bank are among the 
reforms indersed by Postmaster- 
Gen Meyer. He says that in hi; 
annual report to congress he will 
recommend these things. He advo- 
cates a reduction of postal rates be- 
tween the United States and such 
countries as we have direct steam- 
ship communication with, England, 
France and Germany, of from 5 
cents per half ounce to 2 cents. This 
reduction will not require legislation, 
but joint action by postal authorities 
of interested tcountries. The post- 
master-general is going to have ex- 
periments made with postage stamp 
slot machines, from which stamps 
may be bought. He favors the re- 
vival of the old postal notes, but 
payable to specified individuals by 
name. 

The $postmaster-general regards 
rural free delivery as a great feeder 
te the general postal system. He 
ealls attention to the fact that rural 
free deltvery Cost $15,000 the year 
it was established... That year the 
general postoffice deficit was $800,000. 
Last year the rural free delivery 
cost $25,000,000, yet the postoffice de- 
partment deficit was only $10,000,000. 
This year the rural free service will 
cost $35,000,000, and the report of 
the fi quarter of the year shows 
no deficit whatever. The report for 
the second quarter will not be out 
for some time yet, but the deficit is 
being greatly cut down. 

Mr Meyer announces positively 
that he will not advocate increased 
rates for any class of mail matger= 








Talk of Cabinet Changes 


Every little while a rumor is cir- 
culated to the effect that Elihu Root, 
the secretary of state, is going to re- 
tire. It is said that he is not in sym- 
pathy with the president's aggressive 
policy toward corporations, and that 
because the Wall street interests do 
not receive more gentile treatment Sec 
Root is very, very angry, and is not 
going to be a part of the administra- 
tion any longer. But still the secre- 
tary remains, and still, so far as his 
official conduct is concerned, he ap- 
pears to be in perfect harmony with 
the president. 

Just now, reports are current to th: 
effect that Attorney-Gen Bona- 
parte will soon leave the cabinét. 
During. the first few months of hi: 
service as attorney-general the publi: 
got the idea that he was inactive an: 
disinclined to push forward the work 
of enforcing -the laws. The anti-trus: 
campaign-appeared to be at a stand 
still. Nowadays, Bonaparte’s de- 
partment seems to be one of th: 
very busy departments, -but com- 
plaint is being made that the attor- 
ney-general is talking too much; that 
in- his zeai to back up the adminis- 
tration he is altogether too volubi: 
and too undignified for a national at- 
torney-general: Some of the pres- 
ident’s most trusted advisers are said 
to be against Bonaparte, 
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The opening gun of Sec Taft’s cam- 
paign for the presidency was fired a’ 
Columbus, O. The_war secretary, just 
starting on his trip to the Philippines. 
made a speech on political issues, in 


which he let the people know what: 


his. position is regarding the grea: 
questions, The speech was note- 
worthy as a eulogy of Pres Rosoevelt 
and his policies. Sec Taft simply re- 
echoed the well-known ideas of hi: 
chief. Among other things he spoke 
of tariff revision in 1909, immedi- 
ately following 
the next president. 


the inauguration of, 















Stubborn Telegraph Strike 


The strike of the commercia! tele- 
graph operators throuhgout' the 
United, States has settied down to a 
contest of endurance. The telegraph 
companies claim to be getting along 
very nicely, thank you, and to be do- 





‘ing business without serio usrebmsa 


ing business without serious embar- 
rassment. The telegraphers’ union 
officials claim that 95% of al) the 
commerical telegraphers of the United 
States aré on strike; that thousands 
of one man ouilices are closed. The 
unions are raising a fund of several 
million dollars to carry on the strike, 
and are very optimistic ir* their view 
of the situation. The te:egraph sit- 
uation is certainly very much unset- 
tled, and while the wires are working 
for the most part throughout the 
country, the places of the strikers 
have not been filled to such an extent 
that messages can be delivered with 
satisfactory promptness in many 
piaces. 
As a step toward arbitration, the 
er? union telegraphers have se- 
ted Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American federation of labor, 
John Mitchell, president of the United 
mine workers, and D. J. Keene, pres- 
ident of the international Longshore- 
men’s union, arbitrators. They are 
expected to do what they can -to 
bring the strike to a satisfactory end 
as soon as opportunity offers. The 
presidents of the telegraph companies 
say they havg~enothing to arbitrate, 
and that talk of a settlement is ab- 
surd. They claim to have already 
beaten the strikers. The operators 
y that they are going to show up 
elegraph companies, and allege all 
per of law breaking on the part of 
the companies, including ‘monop- 
oly, over-capitalization, tax-dodging, 
black-listing employees, and. grafting 
by high officials. 


The Moroccan Troubles 


France, with the nominal] assistance 
of Spain, is having a lively time put- 
ting down disturbances in Morocco. 
The trouble started with the murder 
of several French citizens, The coun- 
try is in a revolutionary condition, and 
the fanatical Mohammedan tribesmen 
have been carrying on what has af 
times seemed dangerously near a 
holy war. The French have bom- 
barded Casablanca and many -Moroc- 
cans have been killed. It is a serious 
problem to restore Morocco to peace 
and good order. The sultan has only 
nominal power, and is constantly be- 
ing defied, while his throne is threat- 
ened by a pretender who has strong 
military support. Under an interna- 
tional agreement France and Spain 
have the job of policing Morocco. Many 
believe that ultimately France will 
seize and annex the country, but in its 
present turbulent condition it is sure 
to prove a very costly price. 

A brother of the sultan of Morocco 
has declared himself sultan and sup- 
ported by a strong armed force is 
making progress toward getting con- 
trol of the country. 


President Sticks to His Guns 


The cornerstone of a monument to 
commemorate the landing of the Pil- 
grims was laid at Provincetown, Mass, 
with Pres Roosevelt the principal 
speaker. The monument will be 
feet high, and stands near the spot 
where the Pilgrims first landed. From 
there they spent six.weeks in explor- 
ations of Cape Cod bay, and signed 
their famous compact on board the 
Mayflower in the harbor. Later they 
made their final landing at Plymouth. 

In the president’s speech, he ad- 
vocated a national incorporation law, 
and declared with great emphasis that 
the administration would “noc waver 
in its determination to punish certain 
malefactors of great wealth.” He 
said: “There will be no change in 
the policy we have steadily pursued, 
no let-up in the effort to secure an 
honest observance of the law.” . The 














_president remarked during his ad- 


dress: “All that I have said as to de- 
Sirable and undesirable citizens re- 
mains true.” 

Other speakers were Ambassador 
Bryce of Great Britain, Senator Lodge 
and Congressman Lovering. Masonic 
exercises were a feature of the cormer- 
stone laying. 
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Good Reports from San Francisco 


A sort of Japanese-American love 
feast has been held in San Francisco. 
A banquet was 
given at the Fair- 
mont hotel by the 





San Francisco 
chamber of com- 
merce. Kikijiro 


Ishii, director of 
commercial affairs 
of the Japanese 
foreign office, was 
the guest of 
honor. Among 
those present were 


MAYOR TAYLOR Sec Straus of the 
United States department of com- 
merce and labor, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to Hawaii, and Dr 
Taylor, the new mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. There were 150 guests, includ- 
ing many leading Japanese business 
mnen of the city and men prominently 
identified with the commercial in- 
terest. Mr Ishii expressed the good- 
will of the masses of his countrymen 
for the United States and he and the 
other Japanese present’ were also as- 
sured of the genuine friendliness felt 
by the people of the United States at 
large toward the Japanese. 

By the way, civil affairs in San 
Francisco appear more hopefully as 
time goes on. The new mayor seems 
to have the confidence of the people, 
and they and he seem to be deter- 
mined that the city shall be redeemei 
from the shame that has come upon 
it. At a recent gathering, Mayor 
Taylor said: “In my service I feel 
consecrated as a priest. Let us put 
all self behind us. Let those who are 
in the public service think only of 
making San Francisco what she ought 
to be, not only one of the best towns 
to live in in a material sense, but a 
town which stands on the highest 
spiritual summit.” 

The new mayor ranks high in both 
the médical and legal professions. He 
has been dean of the Hastings law 
college and is widely known by some 
of his poems. 

The state supreme court has at last 
sustained the legality of the remov- 
ing of Mayor Schmitz, and the ap- 
pointment of Mayor Taylor. The re- 
publican league, which is fighting 
graft in San Francisco, is reported as 
having won a sweeping victory at the 
recent primary elections. 

Mayor Taylor evidently does not 
expect to hold office long. He ac- 
cepted the appointment of mayor to 
bridge over an emergency period. A 
city election will be held next fall, 
and it is understood that he is not a 
candidate. The democrats and re- 
publicans are trying to agree on a 
fusion candidate for mayor to run 
against whatever candidate may be 
put up by the labor union party that 
has been sponsor for the corrupt ad- 
ministration of the Schmitz-Ruef 
gang. f 


The Coffin Trust’s Turn Soon 


One of the trusts-that are listed in 
the department of justice for inves- 
tigation in the future is the coffin 
trust. This trust enjoys a more com- 
plete monopoly than the oil trust, and 
the profits are proportionately almost 
as great. The men at the head of the- 

trust have made many millions 
out of the business. The independent 
coffin manufacturers are few, weak and 
timid. They are, however, gather- 
ing statistics, and before long formal 
complaint is expected to be made. 

The trust has been in_ existence 
eight or ten years. It is a parent 
company, controlling all others under 
it. Independent concerns were bought 
out, if willing; if unwilling, they were 
driven out of business by such cheap 
prices that they could not live. 
Whether an undertaker buys coffins 
or caskets in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St Louis or elsewhere, he 
pays the same price for the same 
goods. The prices of coffins and 
caskets have grown higher and high- 
er each year. under the trust. Under- 
takers claim that the growing popu- 
larity of cremation is due in a large 
measure to the great expense of. 
funerals, in which the regulation cof- 
fins are employed. 











Several cases of yellow fever have 
appeared in Cuba and every precau- 
tion is being taken to check it. 


Clover Leaf to Take Alton 


The Toledo, St Louis and Western 
railroad company has practically ac- 
quired control of the Chicago and 
Alton. The trade is subject to some 
conditions, the most important being 
that the government does not intend 
to fine the Alton $29,000,000 in con- 





nection with the Standard oil rebates.” 


Present indications are that inasmuch 
as the Alton furnished the evidence 
which made possible the conviction 
of the Standard oil company that the 
government will see to it that the 
railroad -company enjoys a large 
measure of immunity from punish- 
ment. This is in accordance with 
the usual rule governing wrong-doers 
who turn state’s evidence. 

The Toledo, St Louis and Western is 
better known as the Clover Leaf. T. 
N. Shonts, former chairman of. the 
Panama canal commission, is presi- 
dent. The Clover Leaf people also 
control the Minneapolis and St Louis, 
which owns the majority of the stock 
of the Iowa Central. On the ratifica- 
tion of an Alton deal the Clover Leaf 
will be in control of a system of 
nearly miles, traversing one of 
the best traffic sections of the country. 
Eventually the four roads will be 
merged into one compact system. At 
the present time the Alton is con- 





trolled by the Rock Island, which has | 


been taking turns with the Union Pa- 
cific in its management. 
the Rock Island people formally took 
over control from Harriman and his 
associates. 


In Quick Review 








There is hope for uniform inter- 
national rules governing the regula- 
tion of food. ._Dr Wiley of the United 
States department of agriculture is 
now in Europe, and as a result of his 
visit, it is believed that an interna- 
tional convention will be held in this 
country: to attempt to secure uniform 
practice in regard to food adultera- 
tion. There appears to be little dif- 
ference of opinion among the health 
authorities of the various nations as 
to the desirability of rules for the 
manufacture of food and drug prod- 


ucts, but differences have _ arisen 
whenever attempts have been made 
to frame regulations with reference 


to the export trade in such commod- 


| 
! 


Last spring | 


| 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


FRUIT GROWER 


Books which every Horticulturist 
should have in his Library. 





A complete man 
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agement. Plum ture is one of the most com- 

plicated of fruit i and Prof Wa is 
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is the first book in the Enelich lan- 
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plete | and = © treatmen' tic 





P clear! — s aeenil the 
whole method. which fruits are studied. The 
book is suitably iMustrated. 288 pages. x7 inches. 


Py 3 Hi. Harold Hume. ar, : ye at of a 
— up-to-date work citrus fru author, 
f line, has in 


this 
this volume covered very fully the entire subject, 
—, and practically: treating on their 
any, ties, culture, an insects, 


Seetere a etc, ete. Illustrated, Sx? inches, 
pages. Cloth, Net coscccccsesccecscrsseeeeecne one 92.50 
Grape Caters 


A practical guide to the cultivation and propags- 


tion of fruits, by Samuel T. Maynard. 
1s written from the apant of the practical 
fruit grower who is strivi ake his iness 
profitable LY erering the it —_ = 
at the lea is up Ped date in “Fralt Pal 
ticular, a h— 4 the entire practice of fruit cul- 
ture. itustrated. 274 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, 

y Wangh. A practical guide J 4 pick- 
mg, storing, shipping and marketing The 


| principal eunjoess covered are the fruit fg fruit 


ities. ere has been difference of | 
opinion as to the proper definition of | 
adulteration. 





A great protest has arisen in France 
over the reduction of the 
army. The term of compulsory serv- 
ice has been already reduced from 
three years to two, thereby lessening 
the army by more than 100,000 men. 
Four high officers in the army have 
resigned, claiming that such a reduc- 
tion makes it impossible to defend 


standing | 


France against aggressions from Ger- | 


many. Premier Clemenceau is wholly 
undisturbed by the gloomy phophecies 
that are made, and believes it is 
much better for the republic that the 

young Frenchmen should be 
at liberty to earn their living in a 
peaceful way, instead of wasting their 
time in preparation for war. 





Now that it is practically settled 
that John Sharp Williams will be 
promoted from the national house of 
representatives to the senate the dem- 


ocrats are interested to determine 
who shall succeed Mr Williams as 
minority leader of the house. It 


seems quite likely that Champ Clark 
may be the man. Congressman De 
Armond of Missouri would like to 
be leader, but it is said that he 
is not so popular as Mr Clark. The 
Williams influence will doubtless 
favor Clark. 





The United States government will 
soon begin suit against the Interna- 
tional harvester company for alleged 
violation of the anti-trust law. An 
investigation of the company’s affairs 
has been in progress for more than a 
year. The evidence that the com- 
pany has violated the law is said to 
be conclusive. 


ae 


The Mississippi democratic prima- 


~ ries have resulted in the choice of E. 


T. Noel of Holmes county for 
governor. Earl Brewer was a very 
.close second: 





picking, storing and packing, fruit storage, evap- 
orating, canning, statistics of the ryt trade, fruit 
package inws, commission dealers and dealing, cold 
st: ete, ete. No progressive fruit grower can 
afford to be without this most valuable k. Ti. 
tustrated. 22 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth........$1.0 


Insects and masenoers 


ony Clarence M. Weed. A practical mre con- 
noxious insects and methods o enting 


hein | niuries, -with many illustrations. pages. 
Clatha crcccccccccccccsccscecces _ Be one 50 

Ry ©. Weed. trentise explaining the 
ciples a actice ar the pplication ¥ of of figuids 


and fad pencticg plants for vem and 
| — Figg Tilustrated. 140 pages. ix Las Cloth, 


The Nut Culturist 


Ry Andrew 8. Fuller. A_ treatise on the prop- 
agation, planting and cultivation of nut bearing 
and shrubs adapted to the climate of the 


common 
in commerce a edible 


ss ek) 


or otherwise nseful wate 
Sx? inches. Cloth .. 


Above are briefly described a few only of the 
many books on similar subjects which we, the 
raps, publishers of Rural Books in the world, 


6u 
og free of these and many other patitontions, 
n — t cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


429-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 111. 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. Craig 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A concise, practical and lar gui ° | 
Prevention and treatment re, eS , 
swine. at —~ the different diseases, the 

causes ve measures are given specia! 
attention oa the authur, The Ka : 
veuteniy divided into four parts. Part I troats 

= neral diseases, their diagnoses and 
methods of administering medicines. With the 
discussions on each disease are given its causes, 
motos, treatment and means of pvevention. 

@ succeeding parts treat on Surgical Dis- 


eases, Infections Diseases and Parasitic 
eases. All technical and strictly scientific terms 
ere avoided, so far as feasible, thus making 


the work at once available to th 
raiser as well as to the ee a ~ 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 190 pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
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New York Edition 

Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
Solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state.. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camerc, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
‘and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be’ 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted’down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette stfeet, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Chatauqua Co — Hay 
_ practically all secured. Where farm- 
ers have cared for meadows crops 
very good. Oats have recently im- 
proved, and will be a fair crop; they 
are .being harvested on low itand. 
Berries have been poor, but prices 
high; 16c wholesale. Butter 24'4c. 


£. 

Buffalo Old Home Week — Thou- 
sands of American Agriculturist sub- 
scribers will attend. the celebration 
next week in Buffalo. Here is the 
tentative program for the week: Sept 
1, clergymen’s day for the reunion of 
former Buffalo clergymen of all de- 
nominations; Sept 2, labor day, with 
a parade of workingmen; Sept 3, 
firemen’s day, with a parade of all 
volunteer firemen of Buffalo and sur- 
rounding cities within a day’s travel; 
Sept 4, Canadian day, dedicated to 
our neighbors across the border, with 
a parade in their honor, of which 
Canadian troops will be a_ feature; 
Sept 5, Buffalo day, with a parade, 
taking in all the fraternal and other 
civic organizations of this city. Re- 
union of former citizens in conven- 
tion hall, with orations, recitations, 
ete; Sept 6, McKinley day, when the 
monument will be dedicated, and 
there will be a parade of federal 
troops and militia from this and oth- 
er states. Both Pres Roosevelt 
and ex-Pres Cleveland will deliver ad- 
dresses; Sept 7, children’s day, with 
a parade of Buffalo’s 70,000 public 
and parochial school children, and 
automobiles, with prizes for the best 


Kennedy, 


decorated machines. Also on every 
day except Sunday band = con- 
certs, aquatic, land and air’ sports, 
tournaments of all kinds, vocal and 


instrumental concerts, reunions, fetes, 
musical and literary entertainments 
and general carnival features, culmi- 
nating in extraordinary fireworks 
displays in the public parks on Sat- 
urday night. 

New Cheese Instructor at Cornell— 
Allan Ferguson has been appointed 
assistant in cheese making in the 
New York state college of agriculture 
at Cornell university. Mr Ferguson 
is from Connecticut. He graduated 
from Wesleyan in ’05, his college 
course being made up largely of sci- 
entific studies. In his senior year he 
specialized in dairy and water bac- 
teriology, and was awarded the G. 
Brown Goode prize for research work. 


During his college course he_ spe- 
cialized also in Camembert cheese 
taking this work at the 


making, 
Storrs agri college. After graduation 


he entered the employ of the Beech 
Nut Packing Co of New York, and 
managed their Camembert cheese de- 
partment until the present season. 
During this connection he took an 
extensive trip through Europe to 
study methods of Camempert cheese 
making in France. 

Watkins, Schuyler Co—A picnic was 
held recently at Eldrich Park, Elmira, 
under the management of the com- 
mittee, O. M. Wixon, J. N. Stowe, 
Frank Stannard, James Vanduzer and 
FB. J. Young, for -he Chemung Pomona 
grange with invitations extended to 
ten counties. The early part of the 
day being fine a large crowd was pres 
ent, and after a bountiful repast all 
gethered to listen.to the speakers of 
the day: H. H. — of Elmira; 


Paat 


NEW YORK FARM 


Frank Godfrey, worthy master of New 
York state grange, who spoke on 
Teaching agriculture in public schools 
and preservation of forests. O. H. 
Hadley, master New Hampshire state 
grange on Tne wor: of the subordinate 
grange, why farmers should organize 
benefits; N. J. Bachelder, 


and social 
éx-governor of New Hampshire, na- 
tional master, on Farming the only 
industry that produces, and the many 
good works of the grange. This was 
cut short by rain. 

Altamont, Albany Co—The Albany 
county fair held last week had a 


larger exhibition than usual, especial- 
ly in poultry. In this department were 
several Madison Square Garden prize 
winners. There was an_ excellent 
showing of leading breeds. In other 
stock departments there were good 
cxhibits, as also in the garden prod- 
uce, domestic and culinary depart- 
ments. 


West Sand Lake, Rensselaer Co— 


The Rensselaer county agri and. hort 
soc held its annual exhibition last week 
with excellent weather and large 
crowds. The program of attractions 
was greatly praised; the exhibition of 
cattle and swine especially good, the 
races, as usual, largely patronized by 
the neighboring counties. 

East Avon, Livingston Co—Early 
potatoes are 
crop, the late crop being 2 weeks later 
than last year. We have noticed but 
few fields showing: blight. It is very 
dry in this section and all crops 
showing the effects of the lack of 
moisture. This is one of the: largest 
potato growing sections in this state. 

Buskirk Bridge, Rensselaer Co— 
Potato crop here will be about two- 
thirds of the average and quite light 
compared with last year. General 
prospects are not good on account of 
dry weather. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co—The potato 
crop will be about half of last year. 
Outlook was fine the first of the week 
but recent dry weather has been very 
hard on the crop. ' 

Knowlesville, Orleans Co—Dealers 
are offering $3 p bbl for Lady Blush 
and Dutchess apples. Bartlett pears 
are worth $5.60. Grain is all in the 
barns and beans will soon begin to 
ripen. Peaches show some blight, and 
growers are spraying. Some plowing 
has begun for wheat. 


Campville, Tioga Co—Oats are 
nearly all harvested, leaves turning 
brown. There is not an average crop. 


Late buckwheat is a failure on ac- 
count of dry weather. Late crops are 
suffering on account of dry weather. 
Grass is all dying, consequently stock 
will come into the winter quarters in 
poor condition. Wheat, rye and hay 
were about average crops. 

Afton, Chenango Co—Haying all 
done and an average crop cut. Oats 
are late, cutting just beginning, and 
are looking well. Potatoes are free 
from blight. Borden’s have estab- 
lished a milk route from Masonville 
and are drawing the milk to their 
plant here. Butter 28c, eggs 22c. 

Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Haying 
finished late with a yield of 70% of 
the full crop. Oats are light, all 
crops suffering for rain. Corn is mak- 
ing good growth but is quite late. 
Cows have shrunk 50% in the milk. 
Creamery paid $1.04 per 100 Ibs for 
milk in July. . Eggs 20¢ p doz. 

Middleburg, Schoharie Co—Farmers 
have finished haying and are now 
harvesting oats. Hay crop is rather 
uneven. Some fields of buckwheat are 
good, while othérs are very short. 
Streams are getting.low and wells are 
drying up. Dry weather is affecting 
the potato crop considerably. Grasses 
are drying up badly. 

West Hebron, Washington Co— 
Owing to the lateness of the season 
hay and oat harvesting is just being 
finished. The hay crop is not up to 
the average. Upland meadows were 
extremely light. The oat crop is the 
best harvested in years, especially 
where phosphates were used. The 
cucumber seed crop is nearly a fail- 
ure. Mr Coy of Easton, a heavy con- 
tractor, estimates the crop to be but 
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about one-half of the _ 


AFFAIRS. 


one-tenth of a normal crop. Corn 
is looking well, and with a favorabie 
fall will be @ good crop. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrénce Co— 
Cheese 12%c p Ib, butter 25c, Cana- 
dian cheese 114c. Milk is shrinking 
in quantity, milkmen talking of Ic ad- 
vance in Oct. Potatoes scarce. 


Potsdam, St Lawrence Co—Hay all 
secured, generally in good condition. 
Crop about two-thirds average. Good 
quality brought $16 p ton delivered 
from field. Considerable rust on oats 
and grain crop, as a whole, rather 
_ below average. Potatoes pinched by 
dry weather. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—It was very 
dry here until a week ago, when we 
had some fine rains. These will 
greatly aid fruit. Threshing has be- 
gun and wheat is of poor yield, as 
low as 12 bus per acre. Buyers are 
paying $4.50 to p bbl for good 
pears. - Peaches 7idc to $1.25 p 1-3-bu 
bskt, apples $3.50 to $4 p bbl and 
scarce. 

Patterson, Putnam Co—Haying is 
all done and the crop will be very 
light. Corn has come on nicely and 
will be a’ good crop if we have plenty 
of. moisture. The drouth caused po- 
tato tops to die unusually early and 
the crop will be light. Milk is very 
searce and in good demand. 


Neversink, Sullivan Co—The con- 
tinued drouth has badly affected 
" corn. 
Pasture is all drying up and springs 
also. Prospects for buckwheat are 
fairly good, the Hight local showers 
having helped it somewhat. Board- 
ing houses find tt hard to get enough 
vegetables to supply their tables, ow- 
ing to the drouth. 


ONTARIO 


Delaware—Wheat very good. It av- 
erages about 30 bus p acre. This is 
about 3 bus below my average for 20. 
years. Barley 37% bus p acre, of 
good quality. Last year it ran 56 bus. 
Hay very heavy, probably not less 
than 8 tons p acre. Corn very di3- 
appointing up to date, but recent hot 
weather has sent the crop up wonder- 
fully, but it is probably too late to 
mature.—[Richard Gibson. 








Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, grain 
and feed steady, wheat 97c p bu, corn 
80c, oats 55c, bran $24 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 31, middlings 24@26, new 
timothy hay 13@16. Cmy butter act- 
ive, 28@30c p lb, dairy 25@29c, cheese 
12@13e. Fresh eggs steady at 25c p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, chickens 
16c, turkeys 20c, dressed chickens 16 
@18c, New “potatoes firm at 80c p 
bu, white onions 1.25@1.50, cabbage 
4@6 p 100. 

At Albany, butter higher, cmy 28@ 
30c p lb, dairy 26@27c, cheese 12@ 
18c, fresh eggs 23@24c p doz, live 
fowls 13@14c p 1b, chickens 15@16c, 
turkeys 14c. Potatoes higher at 2.75 
@3 p bbl, sweet potatoes 3@4, cab- 
bage 5@8 p 100, apples 50c@1.50 p 
bu, blackberries 11@12c p qt, toma- 
toes 70@85c p bu, string béans 75c p 
bx, cauliflower 3@3.25 p bbl. Grain 
and feed active, corn 67c p bu, oats 
59e, bran $23 p ton, middlings 24@ 
25, timothy hay 20@21. 

At Rochester, grain and _ feed 
steady, wheat 80c p bu, corn T5dc, oats 
58e, middlings $25 p ton, bran 22@23. 
Cabbage 2@4 p 100, beets 50c p bu, 
celery 40c p doz, green beans 30c p 
bskt, new potatoes SO0c@1 p bu, peas 
80c@1, tomatoes 20@30c p bskt. New 
apples 7icel p bu, currants 8c p Ib, 
Columbia _ berries 11@12c p_ at, 
peaches 50c p bskt, sugar pears 63c p 
bu, blackberries 10@12c p qt. Butter 
firm, cmy. prints 27@28c »p Ib, tubs 
26@27c, dairy 19@2lc. Fresh eggs 
22¢ p doz, live fowls 12c p Ib." 


At Buffalo, butter firm, cmy prints 
26@27 p 1b, dairy 21@22c, cheese 
18c. Fresh eggs steady at 24c p doz, 
dressed fowls 13@14c p Ib, turkeys 14 
@l7c, chickens 14@15c. Potatoes 
easy at p bu, green beans Tic p 
hamper, cabbage $4@5 p 100, celery 
25@30c p doz, tomatoes 50c@1 p bu, 


-_ 2 eo, ge ee os SP ee ee 


Potatoes will be a light crop. - 





peas 1.25@1.35 p bag. Apples 3.50@' 
4.50 p bbl, currants l@lle p “t 


New York Grange News 


Washington county agricultural so- 
ciety has offered $50 for the best 
grange exhibit at the county fair and 
other smaller prizes. { 

Germantown grange has recently 
purchased a $4000 grange hall prop- 
erty. 

At the recent annua! picnic of the 
Wayne county Patrons held at S. E. 
Budd's, ‘about 1500 were present. The 
principal speakers _ were Charles 
Wilson of Cornell agricultural college 
and J. H. J. Watkins. 

Orange county Pomona grange will 
meet at Hamptonburg September 4. 
Among the subjects for discussion are: 
Legislation in behalf of the farmer, 
Winter or summer dairying, Co-opera- 
tion and sale of farm products, and 
the Necessity for organization. 

The grange scholarships were 
awarded this year to the following: 
Byron B. Robbs, of Monroe county; 
Dwight Wakeman, of Broome county; 
Orrin F. Ross, Katherine E. Jones, 
and Una R. Jones of Onieda county 
and Earle Hardsnburgh of Chautau- 
qua county. 

State Lecturer Shepard spoke re- 
cently at Madison Lake to 2000 
people. Last week he was at Cutch- 
ogue, L I, where 1000 people had as- 
sembled, and at Dutchess county 
Pomona meeting. ee 


New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Aug 26—The tone of the 
cheese market today was firmer. 
Dairymen report pastures in poor 
condition because of the dry weather. 
Some have turned. their cows out to 
the meadows but the feed there is 
poor. Many of them are feeding 
grain, although the price is high. All 
indications point to a scarcity of 
cheese for some time, and probably 
for the balance of the season. At the 
price milk is now realizing at the sta- 
tions, cheese should bring 14c p Ib. 
The Official ruling price today was 
12%c as compared with 12c last 
Wednesday. Some curb sales were at 
12%c. Official transactions were: 
Large colored, 1107 bxs, 12%c; large 
white, 150, at 12%c, small colored, 
3786, at 12%c and 3861 at 12%c; 
small white, 1007, at 12%c. 

At Canton, Aug 26—Cheese offerings 











today were 2000 bxs white twins 
which sold at 12%c p 1b. Butter 
transactions rivaled 1200 tubs at 


264%4¢ p Ib—[A. T. Martyn, Sec. 


New York Tobaecco Notes 


CHEMUNG Co—Some growers com- 
menced cutting tobacco Aug 19. The 
growth on an average is small com- 
pared with last year. The leaf is not 
well developed and it will require 
good growing weather to mature some 
crops. Hot and dry weather has 
injured the crop to such an extent 
that the average now would not guar- 
antee more than 1200 Ibs to the acre 
although there are several good fields 
set on new ground. Old tobacco fields 
are not so good. There has been no 
rust yet nor grasshopers to damage. 
[F. M. F. 

WayYNE Co—The crop does not im- 
prove as it should. It is the darkest 
outlook for’a crop of tobacco of any 
season that I have raised leaf in the 
past 25 years. Some are through top- 
ping. No spread to the leaf. It is dry- 
ing up the lower leaves, or turning 
yellow. Tobacco. promising nothing but 
a good filler. It is growing too slow- 
ly. “We have had too little rain and 
cool nights... Some are hoeing for the 
last time. I. would net pay for the 
hoeing and take the crop. Tony Con- 
nors of _Wolcott has 25 cases of ‘06 
tobacco for sale.—[J. H. W. . 


MARYLAND 
The Maryland State Fair will be 


held at Timonium, Baltimore county, 
Sept 3-7.. Great preparations have 








“been made to make this the largest 
and most complete fair, of the kind 


ever held. A very large number of 
entries have been made in all depart- 
ments in fruit, vegetables and farm 
products. Farmers showld plan to be 
on hand one or more days. There is 
nothing more interesting and valu- 
able than a first-@lass fair. Do not 














fail to look up American Agricultur- 
ist’s tent, and make it your head- 
quarters. If you want to make ap- 
pointments with your friends tell 
them to meet you at American Agri- 
eulturist’s tent, where our represen- 
tatives will welcome you, and take 
eare of any packages or messages 
that you may want to leave. 


Farm Help iIs_ Unstable—it is 
claimed that the Md state bureau of 
immigration is not meeting with the 
best of success in supplying Md farm- 
ers with foreign labor. Sec Trappe 
of the bureau spent three months last 
winter in Europe, and brought nearly 
300 laborers to this country, placing 
them on various farms throughout 
Md. it is alleged that these foreign 
laborers did not remain long in the 
positions they were given. This is 
attributed by some to the fact that 
while wages are relatively higher in 
this state than they were a few years 
ago, they are not suficiently high to 
cause laborers to remain on the farm 
in preference to going to cities and 
migrating to states. 

Sudiey, Anne Arundel Co—The week 
has been rainy and very cool, which 
was beneficial to tobacco and corn. 
All wheat has been threshed, with a 
yield of about 30 bus per acre. There 
be - but few peaches, which bring $1 
to $1.25 p 5-8-bu bskt. Tomatoes are 
ripening very fast and canneries are 
epening. They are taking’ output at 
Ie p 5-8-bu bskt Eggs. scarce at 
2c p doz, hay $22 p ton. 


Westover, Somerset Co—The main 
crop of tomatoes for canneries is 
seriously injured by blight, and it is 
conservatively estimated that not 
much over half an average crop will 
be harvested. Corn is much: improved 


with the abundance of rain. Many 
fields, However, of improperly drained 
lhnd show a’ very weedy condition, 


with, the prospect of low yields. 


Graceham, Frederick Co — Wheat 
crop is fairly good and is about all 
threshed, but little marketed. Recent 
heavy rains will make the corn crop, 
as it has not suffered much It will 
also greatly help - fall seeding, as 
plowing was stopped on account of 
the hardness of the soil. Our local 


and railroad station were 
fire several months ago, 
our farmers must g0 
further away to market. Wheat S85c 
p bu, corn 60c, eggs 20c p doz. 
Frederick County Fair—The annual 
fair of the Frederick .Co agricultural 
society will be held October 22-25 
The poultry* show in connection with 
the fair will be larger and better than 
the department being enlarged 


warehouse 
destroyed by 
and as a result 


ever, 
and all facilities improved. O. C. 
Warehtme is secretary of the fair. 


NEW JERSEY 








Patterson, Passaic Co—Grass is dy- 
ing for want of rain. Blackberries 
and grapes are drying up. Potatoes 
are small crop and tomatoes short. 


Moorestown, -Burlington Co—Ship- 
pers’ prices for potatoes at railroad 
stations 55c p %-bu bskt Aug 9 stim- 
alated prompt digging, but it having 
declined to 25c Aug 17, I suppose the 
crop is too moderate generally in 
these. parts to warrant haste, but 
some are now digging for storage; for 
vines are either dying or being eaten 
by bugs. Cantaloup crop very light 
this year and many patches are more 
cr less damaged by aphis. Elsewhere 
the flavor is good. Price in Phila $1 
to $1.25 p % bu, limas recently $1.25, 
bush limas T5e, eggplants 80c, fase 


corn 75 to 90c, eggs locally 25c p 
doz, butter 28c, apples 20c to $1, as 
io quality. Apple yield is heavy but 


orchards are few. Other high prices 
are due to unfavorable spring weath- 
er. Late tomatoes grow luxuriantly 
but set slowly. Earlier tomatoes yielded 
well enough to break prices to 10c p 
bskt on 17th, peaches $1.75 Pp bskt. 


Glassboro, Gloucester Co—Tomat> 


canneries have bégun operations and 
are paying 15 te-18c p bkt for the 
fruit. In some “tases canneries are 
paying $6 p 1000 Ibs under contract. 
The yleld is_not up to average on the 
contract plan. ‘ 


Landisville, Atlantic Co — Corn is 
looking good ana sweet, Potatoes 
an 
3} 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


are making rapid progress, but they 
will not be over 60% of a crop. 
Peaches are going to. market. Crop 
is poor. Price is $2 p 5-8 bu bskt. 
Pastures are good, ,frequent showers 
being very beneficial. 

Cranberry Interests Advanced— 
The N J cranberry growers’ protec- 
tive assn, recently formed in Camden, 
is meeting with much favor among 
growers in promoting its plan of 
avoiding competition in the sale of 
cranberries. The indications are that 
this year’s crop will be marketed on 
a business-like basis from start to 
finish. Much dissatisfaction with 
the markets has occurred in the past. 


DELAWARE 


Cheswolkd, Kent Co—Prime Del 
peaches are not abundant this year. 
The high watermark for prices is re- 
ported as being $2.15 p %-bu bskt, 
which was received by J. E. Jones. 
He also received $1.50 p bskt for his 
seconds. These are the highest prices 
that have been noted in this section 
for a great while. 


Additional Notes on Potato Crop 


The outlook for potatoes as noted 
elsewhere in this number of American 
Agriculturist, is still somewhat uncer- 
tain, although in a general way a rea- 
sonably good crop’ is" anticipated ia 
the northern states. Recent additional 
crop notes from our correspondents in 
various potato counties of New York 
include the following: 

A correspondent at’ Belmont, Alle- 
gheny county, writés under date of 
August 21 that blight has caused se- 
rious loss in his vicinity, potatoes rot- 
ting badly, severe frost there August 
19, and some potatoes hurt by this. 
Another correspondent in the 
eounty living at Wellsville, says the 
main crop of potatoes planted in good 
Season are growing well, but others 
planted late not as promising, with 
some blight showing. The frost on 
the morning of the 19th developed 
some damage in the valleys: 

This cold wave with frost also 
caught some of the crops ip Cattarau- 
gus county. A correspondent at Ca- 
diz said frost killed many pieces of 
buckwheat, and potato vines seriously 
injured corn; late potatoes fram 
present indications will not be half a 
crop. 

Dry weather has caused some ap- 
prehension among potato growers in 
Steuben county, particularly so far as 
the main crop of potatoes late planted 
are concerned. Recent prices. to 
farmers in a small way are 80 cents 
per bushel. Drouth injured the crops, 
with water supply running low. In 
northern New York conditions some- 
what uneven. A correspondent in 
Cambridge, Washington county, says 
late potatoes are in fair condition, 
with promise of a moderate yield. 














No blight of consequence up to third | 


week in August. 

The situation in northern Maine 
where potatoes are very largely grown 
is more favorable than a fortnight 
ago, when heavy rains threatened se- 
rious damage. Recent advices from 
Aroostook county place great stress 
upon the cool weather of the middle 
of August, removing fear of serious 
damage by reason of blight. Cooling 
winds cleared the atmosphere and 
served to dry the plants so growers 
could resume their care in the way of 


spraying, greatly improving the crop 





prospect. 
Country Produce Markets 
PENNSYLVANIA —At Pittsburg, 


produce of all kinds active, cucum- 
bers 65@70c p bkt, cauliflower 75c p 
doz, carrots 20c, tomatoes 75 
green onions 20@25c, green peas $1.50 
@1.75 p bu, potatoes 2.50 p bbl, green 
corn 1.25 p bu, celery 20@30c p doz. 
New apples 4@4.50 p bbl, peaches 2.35 
@2.50 p 4-bskt cra, red raspberries 18 
@2c p at, gooseberries 10@12c, 
blackberries 3.50@3.75 p cra, currants 
12@15c p qt. Corn 68@G64c p bu, oats 
60c, timothy hay  $22@22.50 p ton, 
middlings 26@ 26.60; bran 24. 
At Philadelphia, grain and _ feed 
firm, corn 67c p bu, oats 64c, bran 
$23@23.50 vo ton, poled timothy hay 





same. 








20@23. 

lb, prints 26@28c, 
Strictly fresh eggs 2lc p doz, live 
fowls. l4c p ib, roosters 10c, spring 
chickens l6c, ducks 11@12c, dressed 
fowls 14@ 15e, broilers 22@24c. Black- 
berries 11@13c p qt. huckleberries 10 
@l2c, peaches $2.50@3.50 p_ cra. 
Fartiett pears 1@1.50 p 5 8-bu bskt, 
apples 60c, Del grapes 2@2.50 p 5- 
bskt carrier. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
steady, cmy tubs 25@26c p Ib, prints 
27@28c, dairy 17@2c, cheese 14@ lic. 
Strictly fresh eggs 20c p doz, live 
hens firm at 14@15c p Ib, spring 
chickens 18c, ducks 11@12c Pota- 
tges steady at 50c p. bu, sweet pota- | 
toes $3.50@4 p bbl, cabbage 22.50 | 
p 100, eggplant 40c p bskt,  ¥e 
@50c p bx, string, te T5e 
tomatoes 40c p bskt. Apples $1@1. ee 
p bbl, cantaloups 50c p cra, peaches 
1@1.50 p bskt, buckleberries 8@9c p 
at, pears 75c@1 p bskt. Fat steers 
4@4%c p Ib, veal calves 6@7c, sheep 
3@3 %c, lambs 6@7c. 


a J 
> 


Cmy tub butter 24@25c : 
daifty 20@23c. 
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Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes 


LANCASTER Co—Topping 
except late planting, but owing to 
prolonged drouth tobacco is making 
slow progress in@eveloping a good leaf 
both’ as to, size in length and good 
quality, and only 75% of a full crop 
may be realized. Fears for early 
frosts are entertained and should this 
be the case much green tobacco will 


finished 


Here 


your own farm of, 





Come or invest_in 











c 7 - 4 . 
be cut. Around Ww ashington boroug R richest growing wheat Minne in America—tu 
and along the Susquehanna river, Bae. kat-c °- wen, Canada. Fate rthan getting 
, 2 av > i aise and easy to get to. rite now 
where fine Havana leaf is Paine d, toda —forour Big Free pOO-page Hilus- 
the crop has been housed and is of | rated Boo ook and Mapes and reac why 190,000 
good quality. Pe a ada last year anc hy OF 
g there this year. ost in- 
, " G ‘ep SUES 4 interest resting Free Book published about the 
TOBACCO GROWER SUE —an interes pee | heen interesting country in America, 
ing suit will soon be instituted a' Pay you to ren it. Fel s you why end 
‘¢ a ar "ey e come to your own 
York, Pa, when a tobacco growe! _ ren enn ony ee I oe Se 
will endeavor to collect insurance and own it clear ina year if you wish, because 
money, claiming damages to the crop 


One Canada Crop Pays for the Land. 


Only 50 miles from U, 8. border, north of 
= Dakota and Montana. Write—investi- 
ate at once— because present low prices 
won ‘tlust long. 500,000 Acres in the very 
“Heart of the Famous Saskatchewan 





by lightning in a recent storm. Henry 
Herman, a tenant upon the farm of 
John Oberdick, at Windsor, declares 
that thé electric fluid passed over his 











tobacco field, burning many of the Wheat Belt.” Tren, eens. weaved Gea. 

é 3 f ore ter sections, well scttled, we nown, eas 
tops of the plants. Shortly after fer cons — al ge Dh dg tt a { 
ward they wilted and died. His pol- oat crops; easy markets, big epot-cash prices 





icy in a mutual company calls for Climate 


loss on barn, stock and crops on the 
premises. Upon the wording “on the 
premises,” he expects to win his suit. 


paid for your fine st A-l wheat. 
Poalthfuls neighbors mostly Americans — 
some Germans and Swedes. Our Freo Book 
shows you all about the many 
Railroads, Water, Schools, Churches, E'c. 
You get. Guaranteed Title direct from 
Canadian Government, You are absolutely 
protected end sale in dealing with this 
com pan. any Winnipeg or Canadian 
Bank. Writes at once for our Free Book, 
Bens ch tells you all about this land land who's , 
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Wind Galls—A. B. 
a mare that has puffs just above the 

















S., Illinois, has 








fetlock joints. Can they be cured? | there, and about us. Do it today. Addrese— 
Mix. one ounce acetate of lead and! §. The Saskatoon &Western 
sulphate of zinc with one quart of Co Ltd 
soft water. Apply a little to the puffs | Land rs . 

















419 Main St, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


UMBER 


BARGAIN 
PRICES. 


A wonderful opportunity fs offered you to 
y pomper one and Pallding’ gap oat al avery 
a 
os Such tt ry = eel ox occure, 
mber for your house, church. barn, meet- 
ing house, crib, store, factory, and in fact, 
| buildings of every kind. We can furnish 
absolutely everything needed in construc- 
tion material. Have your carpenter or 
builder make « complete list of ever sing 
an aire. including Lumber, Sash Doors, 
ails, fing, Siding, Ceiling, in e, any- 
thing you ng you may B 4! pe ding material or 


oe us your Lumber Bill “for ( Our Estimate. 


eutactuveny Sale over 50,000,000 Feet of all kinds of Lumber and 
making special concessions, to who buy at once. 
Finishing Material Jember at once, —_ Pay you to buy now. Our prices will save you 






twice a day and put on a bandage. 
Continue until the puffs disappear. | 
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en if you have 
to ad iy 4 - 


We cheerfalty te ion of our Lumber stock and will be glad to have you co 
at hye see the lumber we are offering, ead Sgpas = | recognise that ie i “9 all iPaket 
pT KF ih own selection and see it loaded. It is not to com Chicago; we can 


6 to 
an ‘order with « us, J 


s Wo can av ickly onevipee you of the LV of 
we will we ies 


your 
1i-% lacing 
oil we will easily “* Row You."’ On app! Feat 
ty have 


"onyyour lumber >! 


They saved poones why can't you? Werk us R- 
opm ASK PO Ms 3 LUDING ose, ‘er. Lo a4 
promt pe: rain FOR OUR F E 500 PAGE. CATALOG, Ko. CH 55 . IT QUO 
'W PRICES ON BUILDING MATE IAL MACHINERY AN PURNITU RE. 








CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 55th and Iron Sis., CHICAGO. 





ROOF YOUR BUI LDINGS. 
Se aCiree ei, 
PurpleStat 





Lasts Forever--No Painting-clte Repalrs--Ho ae ™ = 

Affords spark and fire ate and pure cistern water. Reduces 

insurance rates, The o g known t will outwear eny 
. Costs little x... y chan short-lived roofing, 

Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” © 

AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 








FARM AND MARKET 











INTERIOR OF BELMONT OHIO GRANGE HALL 


Here is a room,that reflects a home feeling and refinement not often 


found in grange halls. Too often interior decorations and finishings 
Belmont grange has solved 


neglected. 


are 
the problem to its sdtisfaction. 


A glance at the picture is sufficient to convince the most skeptical that it 


Patrons should read the 





pays. Note the library, pictures, furniture, etc. 
interesting article in this issue by Brother D. C. Bundy. 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets carriage and saddle horses. The 
South American and Mexican and 
Ciera West India trade is looming up with 
Monday, August 26, 1907. prospects of a larger demand from 
At New York, the cattle market those countries this autumn than 
last week continued to decline on al’ usual. All kinds of useful hors 
grades of steers, closing 10@20c have been in fair request. Quota- 
lower than the opening; bulls hel tions are about the same as for the 
up steady on fat stock and bologna last four or five weeks. 
sae epeeved = She, - clones. Sal) At Pittsburg, cattle market some- 


steady; cows also had a fair demand 
and closed steady. Veals still further 
advanced after Monday 25c, and 
grassers and  buttermilks 25@50c, 
closing steady. Milch cows less ac- 
tive and dropped off $3 to 5 p head, 
closing weak, 

Today there were 63 cars._cattle 
and 3650 calves on sale. Steers were 
more active than at the close of last 
week and prices firm to a shade 
higher; fat bulls steady; bologna 
and medium bulis 10c higher; cows 
ruled steady but slow for thin: cows. 
calves showed weakness today, and 
veals fell off 25c before the close; 
grassers and buttermilks 25@50c 
lower than best prices last week. 
Ordinary to choice steers, 1080 to 
1175 Ibs average, sold at $4.55@6.65 
p 100 Ibs, including a car of N Y¥ 
state steers at the inside figures; O 
steers, 1100 to 1380 lbs average, at 
5.75@6.40; Va steers, 1125 to 1475 
Ibs, 5.30@6.65; Ky steers, 1100 to 
1480 ibs, 4.80@6.65; veals 5.50@9, 
tops 9.25, culls 4@5, grassers and 
buttermilks 3@38.75, grassers to feed- 
ers 4, western calves 4@6.75; few 
light do at 7.25. 

Sheep on very moderate receipts 
held up about steady all last week, 
closing quiet. Lambs after the break 
in prices Monday still further de- 
clined 10c on choice stock on Tués- 
day and 25c on other grades; there 
was a continued slow trade and a 
further decline Friday of 10@15c on 
best lambs and 25@50c on others; 
market closed slow to 15c lower. 
The range of prices for the week 
100 Ibs, 


was: sheep $3.50@5.50 
culls 2@3.40, lambs 6@8.50, culls 5@ 


5.50, 

Today there were 57 cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were in light supply 
and steady; lambs -slow and good 
and prime stock weak to 25c lower; 
medium grades dull at last week’s 
closing figures. Common to choice 
lambs $6@8, with 7.75 the top price; 
ome 5@5.50. About 10 cars of N ¥ 
state and Pa lambs 6.50@7.50, Va 
lambs 6.50@7.90, Ind 6.75, Ky 6.50@ 


7, O 7.50. 
Hogs fell off after Monday 25@ 
85c, but rallied later, closing 10@ 


Me higher. Today there were about 
1500 hogs on sale. Prices firm; good 
heavy to light N Y state and Pa hogs 
quoted 7@7.15. 
THE HORSE MARKET 
The past week was quite encour- 


aging -to- dealers, and the principal 
featuré ‘Was the demand for fine 


what slow Monday of this week, with 
receipts of 135 cars, but prices not es- 
sentially changed. These were on the 
basis of $6.25@6.85 for good to choice 
beef steers. Hog receipts were 30 
double decks, market active and a lit- 
tle higher Monday of this week. Good 
to choice heavy hogs sold at 6.60@ 


6.65, desirable medium weights 
around 7, light medium and Yerkers 
at 7.20@7.25. Sheep receipts were 
light on the opening day of the week, 
at 15 double decks, and market about 


steady. Fair to good mutton sheep 
4.50@5, choice wethers 5.25@5.60, 


common to choice lambs 5@7.25. Veal 
calves in good demand at 5@S8 ac- 
cording to attractiveness 

At Philadelphia cattle ranged some- 
what lower in price. Good to prime 
beeves sold at $5.85@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
common to medium 4.75@5.50, bulls 
3.25@4.50, fat cows 3.50@4.75, thin 
cows 2@3, veal calves better sale with 
a hardening trend to prices; ¢hoice 
stock brought 7.50@8, grassers and 
westerns 4@6, milch cows 35@60 for 
common to choice. Sheep and lambs 
unchanged. Wethers 5.25@5.75, ewes 
4.25@5.25, lambs 6.50@7.75. Hog 


market firm, dressed offerings fetch-. 


ing 9.75 p 100 Ibs. 





The Milk Market 

At .New York, the exchange price 
is $1.61 p can or 3%c p at in the 26-e 
zone, The market is short of milk, 
and the platform surplus brings %50 
p can or even more. Revised official 
figures show that the Lackawanna 
carried to market in July 154,485 
cans, and 297,963 12-qt bxs milk and 
15,171 cans cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans for the week ending Aug 24 
were: 

Milk Cream 


Erie PT ee 1,350 
Susquehanna ......... 9,690 79 
be eS 14,367 698 
Lack@wWanna ...eseccos' Chee 2,025 
New York Central 

(long haul) ..... -- 583,675 1,675 
New York Central 

CEROPIOIN DS 5% 5 cs cues ee 180 
Ontario ..... coccecsen MOD Sa 
Lehigh Valley ee ft 2,450 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,675 12 
New Haven .......... 6,225 — 
Other sources ........ 5,000 210 

Tol ©. . scc3s PN Te igs 260,280- 11,608 





Dip Millions of Sheep—From July 1 
to Aug 15 the inspectors of the N M 
and Ariz branch of the federal bu- 
reau of animal industry dipped over 
4,500,000 sheep. 

3-4 
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Method ef a Wide-Awake Ohio Grange 


— 








[Down among the hills in southern 
Ohio is Belmont grange, at Barnes. 
ville, Belmont county. The member- 
ship comprises a lot of hustling, ener- 
getic Patrons... It, will do you good te 
read the following story by Brother 
D. C. Bundy, about their organiza- 
tion. ‘The library, hall, interior and 
outdoor decorations are all suggestive. 
Patrons should take the hint and fall 
in line with Belmont. This is the 
way to do things. Every grange may 
not have a Bundy Taber, Bailey or a 
Douglass, but some brother or sister is 
ready to lead the advance. Go at it! 
Belmont points the way to effective 
work.-—Editor] 

In this day and age of libraries the 
commissioners having the care of 
Ohio’s state library have thought well 
to devise means for extending the 
usefulness of that great collection of 
books. The plan they have adopted, 
and that/ I believe comes the nearest 
to reaching the people, is by making’ 
up a large number of collections of 
books upon various lines of study, 
about 30 volumes in each collection 
These are packed in suitable shipping 
boxes and sent by express to all as- 
sociations and organizations through- 
out the state, where the organization 
complies with certain rules as to li- 
brarian and responsibility for the rea- 
sonable care of the books. The only 
cost to the association is the express 
charges on the books from Columbus 
and return. 

LIBRARY ESTABLISHED 

When Belmont grange was reorgan- 
ized a few years ago the members de- 
cided to take up systematic reading 
and to establish a library. As an aid 
to our own collection the grange chose: 
a librarian and instructed him to ask 
for a section of the traveling library 
embracing history, biography, works 
on systematic agriculture and a lim- 
ited amount of fiction. 

We have a set of shelves in oust 
grange hall where we keep our books, 





GRAND DISPLAY OF FARM PRODUCTS AT COLUMBUS LAST YEAR 


An exhibit of farm products properly managed is one of the most attractive parts of a fair. 


the country is this better demonstrated than atthe Ohio state fair. 


No plaee in 


A corner in agricultural hall was snapped 


by American Agriculturist’s camera last fall and is here reproduced. This was one of the handsomest exhibits of 


farm products we have ever seen. 
catching. Never 


which the vegetables are arranged on the tables. 
The six premiums for these county displays range from $100 to $200, advancing $20 eath 


were farm products shown to better advantage, 
Many other states,-especially 


ews 


The arrangement of thé county displays around the walls was artistic and 
Note also the 


neat _ and careful manner in 
New York, should@‘take notice 


‘ 
c 








as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The books are handy for 


reference and for our members to take, aoe, Nv asingee state 


to their homes if so desired by register- 
ing their name and the name or num- 
ber of the book with the iibrariaa. 
They are privileged to keep each book 
two weeks; or, four weeks -unless 
someone else asks for it at the end 
of two weeks. It fs very necessary to 
have all register when they take out a 
book. Sometimes a book is mislaid 
and overlooked unless the librarian 
has a means for calling attention to 
the neglect in returning them. The 
past season our grange has been 
making a specialty of soil study and 
gardening. In this work we find the 
library of great value. We are get- 
ting the use of standard authorities 
such as Profs Roberts, King, Vivian, 

c 
our young people returning from 
their winter’s work in the schoolroom, 
find here books to lead them along 
the lines of the world’s history, etc. 
Works that explain and make fa- 
miliar the ways of nature as they may 
be studied in each day’s work and 
every evening’s walk on the farm. 
Books that give them glimpses into 
the lives of those who have left 
gleaming footprints on the sands of 
time, to inspire them to conform their 
lives to fit into the progress of the 
ages. 

Each six months we return our set 
ef books to the state library and re- 
ceive a different set. All the year we 
have something to interest and in- 
struct all classes in our ever growing 
grange. 

When we reorganized, it was with 
x bare working force, but they were 
all full of love for the order and for 
the great body of men and women 
whose interests it represents. We de- 
cided that the home is the bulwark of 
American society and that the grange 
was no exception to the rule, there- 
fore Belmont grange decided to have 
2 home. 

A REAL GRANGE HOME 

A home is not composed of four 
walls andga roof, therefore, we nour- 
ished a grass plot in front, with ferns, 
hardy flowers and shade trees. We 
put up a sign that this is the home of 

“Belmont Grange No 889,” with a 
standing invitation to come and gath- 
er with us, That the wayfaring ones, 
who accepted our call_should not be 
disappointed with a closer acquaint- 


ance, the furniture was neatly dressed . 


and the floor oHed. It was neat and 
clean. The walls.were decorated with 
charts for instruetion and pictures to 
please the eyé@-and rest the tired 
nerves; and Jast, but not least, our 
library of books; which has been aptly 
styled, “An overlodked necessity of 
life.” 

The basement story to our hall is 
not yet entifely ‘finished, but the sis- 
ters are waiting impatiently for the 
work to be completed so that they 
may organize a juvenile grange un- 
der the care of a matron, and thus 
make a piace where those who have 
2 field -0f America’s greatest crop 
growing.may place the tender plants 
to be trained in the way of a pro- 
gressive agriculture. 

Then we will say to our state libra- 
rian, “‘we must have a line of books 
for the little ones.” The grange will 
be fitted, if not to make farmers and 
farmers’ wives of the boys and girls 
of today, at least, to make the farm-< 
ers and farmers’ wives of the future, 
men and women well-balanced men- 
tally and morally and fully equipped 
to care for the tender years-of the 
world’s leaders in all branches of 
thought and action. 


Pennsylvania Grange News 


Osterburg grange of Bedford county 
holds ‘its annual exhibition today. 
This grange bought and owns its 
grounds, a farm of 65 acres contain- 
ing a fine grove with good picnic 
buildings. A picnic has been held an- 
mually and is continually - growing 
larger and more’ popular. 

Saturday, August 31, McKeansburg 
grange, No i256, in Schuylkill county, 
will hold a picnic to be addressed by 
State Master HHl:and Prof Surface. 

On Saturday,:September 14, Green- 
brier grange, Na, 1148, of Northum- 
berland county,;-,will hold its. picnic 
and goodgspeakers are expected, 

Hegin§ grange, - 1242, of Schuyl- 








PATRON S 


set September 21 as 
and one. of the 
usually held at this 


ae 8 and 4 are the dates fixed 
by Limestone grange, No 1090, in 
Warren county, for the grange fair 
which is annually held in their hall. 
This event attracts much favorable 
attention and affords the grange a 
g°0d opportunity to advertise and to 
invite new members to affiliate with it. 

The 34th annual encampment and 
exhibition of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of central Pennsylvania will 
be held at Grange park‘ at Center 
Hall, September 14-20. This * is 
held under the auspices of the Po- 
mona grange of Center county on its 
own beautiful 30-acre tract lying close 
beside the borough of Center Hall. 
Worthy Past Master Rhone has been 
chairman here for years and the suc- 
cess attending this institution is large- 
ly due to his genuine and _ tireless 
work. This should be a rallying place 
for Patrons everywhere. Those who 
have visited it once always want to go 
again and those who have never been 
there will be well repaid for the trip. 


EI) county, has 
the date for its 





Grange Nectes from the Empire State 


At a recent grange conference held 
at Chautauqua, Pres Vincent outlined 
the purposes of nature study with 
particular reference to the school 
garden as, a means to develop the 
child’s sefhse of the beautiful and to 
familiarize him with the principles 
of agriculture. Prof Bailey of Cor- 
nell was introduced and spoke at 
length on.The new rural education. 
He said that he would like to see in 
every rural community four institu- 
tions, an attractive assembly hall, a 
reorganized rural school, an historicat 
museum showing cold forms of farm 
tools, and fourth a church. He said 
that the school garden should be 
planted on the school grounds wher- 
ever possible and where not possible 
the child should have his garden at 
home under the supervision of the 
teacher. Dr Vincent spoke in behalf 
of the Chautauqua institution favor- 
ing the school garden plan and 
offered: six weeks in preliminary 
training in school garden work next 
summer to any rural school teacher, 
from any one district in that county, 
who- would carry out the plans of the 
elementary agricultural instructions 
in the school. The proposition was 
unanimously accepted. 

The four granhges in Orleans county, 





Barre, Carlton, Transit and Clardon 
held a field meeting on the’ fair 
gounds at Albion the first week in 


August. The annual picnic of Seneca 
grange was held at Cayuga Lake park 
on August 17. About 350 grangers en- 
joyed a picnic at Penfield grange; and 
in- the evening the party enjoyed a 
ride about the bay and visited Glenn 
Haven. 

Allegany Pomona grange will meet 
at Centerville on September 2-3. 
There will be a public evening meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian church. 


A Protest Against Shoddy—One of 
the greatest dangers to the wool 
grower is the manufacture of shoddy 
goods. I claim a national law should 
be enacted to compel such manufac- 
turers to stamp their products: with 
the correct percentage of materials of 
which their goods are composed. 
The quality of woolen goods has de- 
teriorated from year to year since 
the discovery of machinery for con- 
verting woolen rags into substitutes 
for wool, that the shoddy produced 
in the U S in one year amounted to 
100,000,000 Ibs. The scoured wool 
Pero pnt that.same year amounted to 

ibs. Thus it appears that 
the shoddy produced that 
year had greater 





same 


power than all thé genuine wool 
produced. The competition which 
threatens mostly the wool producer 


of this country comes from the 94 
establishments manufacturing shoddy, 


rather than from .the wool growers of | 


Australia and South America.—{J. M. 
Martin, Warren County, Pa. 





American Agriculturist has been 
coming to our home for a long time— | 
35 or 40 years I should think. We 
have gotten a great many helpful 
ideas from it.—[Willlam Ohe, Carroll 
County, Md. 


cloth producing | 


OF HUSBANDRY . 


County and District Fair Dates 


[From Page 166] 


No fair 





Berks, Reading. & 1} sce 8 

Berks own Westfield, 8 10-13 
oe $2427 Tioga, Mansfield, S 24-27 
Bradford, Tore, U Le —_ 
Wi .  Burgetts- 

Bradford, Troy, Ros 10-13 jeckeintfiee urge te. 
Cameron, Ruporiums”? yee Si 
wi be 

S162 York, York, OT 
Carbon, Leighton, York, Hanover, § 10-18 


New Jersey 
gus MERON. Ste 
m, - 
Columbia, Deemer, Fulton, Johnstown, se 
Cumberland, Carlisle, ° 
8 24-27 


8 2-27 
Chester, Oxford, 8 5-27 
Clarion, Clarion, 


Genesee, Batavia, — 


Cumbe rland, 8 21 
—~ es 14 * Gorham, Rood Come, 
uph Not decide 
Deuph in, Weietom, | Gouverneur, a 
Corry neur, 
Erie. Wat a yr Hemlock, aemaees * 54 
, 8S 4-27 Iroquois Soc, 8 17-20 
Indiana, Indiana, S36 Mineola, S 24-28 
Jefferson, Brookville, Monroe, Reeskpert, 
Juniata, Port Ropa am Montgomery, Fonda, - 
Lackawanna, Madison- Morris, Morris, © 1-3 
ville, 8 5-27 Naples, Naples, S 17-19 
Lawrence, Pulaski, —— ty Ke 10-13 
3 17-19 ewa ewar 
Lebanon, No fair 19-21 
Lehigh, Allento' Gaatte. Reme. 5 23.27 
1f- eonta, neonta. 
Lycoming, Hughesville, S 16-19 
M S 17-2 Onondaga, Phoenix. 
ercer, Stonesboro, S 17-20 
S 24-26 Ontario, Canands sigue. 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 1032 S 19-21 
Monroe, St rg, Orleans, Yr S 18-21 
0 14 Oswegatchi Ogdens 
Northampton, Nazareth, burg. KE 8 24-27 
Nort ‘ an Otsego, Cooperstown, 
hampton, e- S 24-26 
hem. 36 Palmyra, Palmyra, ‘ 
Northumberland, Mil- 
Pens, Ni * awa Prattsburg, P rattabu £, 
, Newport, . S 10-13 
Philadelphia, Horticul- Racquette, Potsdam ’ 
tural Society, N 12-15 S 4 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most yval- 


uable an cult ! 
PVs Neen 4 word. Jou. ‘ou —_ pbretion nepal 
wish or . 
THE ‘ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
es as one Fe anna ms a 
Cash accom 
order, and advertisement must have addres om 
as cannot yl sent to this office. 
——. —— be ved to guarantee in- 


mente of Paks Pon "BALE ‘or 
aphdeyteth Wat 
“fate cATE tor . woah ore 


one. 
the ‘Farmers’ Es v 
FIVE cents a word each inserti 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


vertisi 
AD 








LIVE STOCK 
pRBADERs of of he American Agpioaiterict | Vite 
f 


or 
phot ve hi 
Kear “Feom: rm ane price " F 


ust ——. A 
cattle. 
high, therefore, 


Feed and labor are 
keep fewer and better cows. 
OHIO IMPROVED a ge you want 


choice pigs. not akin. fr. i: t 
write ws “CROSSROAD FARM Pints, Oe 


$12 BUYS PAIR Poland-China June pigs wit! 
a a if sold before Seri Write or eoler soon. 
HALL, Farmdale, 
TROSOVGRSRED Gaater VWuine pies for sale. 
sexes o We 
FERRIS. Ashland, N'Y." “84 female, A 


RacmTEaaD SHROPSHIRE sheep. Ohio Im- 
Foot aad White swine. JESSE CARRIER, 
nm, 

















HIGH CLASS: PERCHERON 
Coach stallions for sale. 
burn, N Y. 


and 
ELWOOD AKIN, Au- 








OHIO IMPROVED Cheste~ White swine (all aces) 
Prices right. WALTER G. SNIDER, Walden, N Y. 


LARGE ay a | YORKSHIRES—Best 
Portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 





im- 





THOROUGHBRED Poland-Chi 4 the 
old. J. W. ROSECRANTS. Weeden NOY 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Stamps 
pd oom. AMBROSE 8, TAYLOR, West 1e8- 
er, Pa. 








| ae yt a 9 S4, sable 
rkshire up. Regis- 
istered stock. W. LOTHERS, ®eru Lack, Pa. 


Pe PUPPIES—Sire. prize winner; 
stock driver. Punpies $4 “4 $. gNGLISH 
WALNOT FARM, Lockport, N 








Re . GALD-Becten pointer dog. years old, 
better. JOHN M. LEWIS, OF) ire Sta, N Y. 


FERRETS—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 








| 


| 


p 1000, 
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MACHINERY 
ABEN AQu E “MACHINE WORKS, Westminster 
Station, Vt. Builders of the “Abenaque”’ gas and 
asoline engines and saw rigs. New England agents 
‘or Columbia hay presses and ‘apec ensilage 
| blower. Send for free catalog. 
































a a pioneer. Seed 





ford, 
3. (BRIGHT’S STRAIN) rli Brown Lee 
— fo s. MA APLESIDE FAR , Skaneatetes, 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and 
EAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Mari 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 





WHEAT GROWERS who need seed A great 
t who do not realize the fact-—show 
for my booklet and samples, 
of growing seed wheat of 
am so confident of the oun 
of my wheat that | allow its return at my 

nse | t. is not satisfactory, A. H. HOFF MAN, 
Kamfo Lancaster county, ‘ 





bushel. 





a a — Crimson clover seed. $4.0 

and Wh mippoorwill cowpeas §2.75_ to 
bushel. JOsEr H E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del 
GOLD COIN seed wheat, stiff straw, great yielder. 


Free aboard .cars Geneva, New York, $1 25 bushel, 
eash with order. C. W. DYE, Geneva, Yy 


CEL ‘ow AND CABBAGE plants to Sept 15, 
F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 





Se 
—_ 


AND IMPLEMENTS 














OUR HELP BUR EAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














MALE HELP WANTED 

WANTED - Foreman for f fruit farm. Also, single 
or married men as laborers House, garden, cow 
pasture and fire wood furnished free State sal- 
ury desired and references. M. DAVIDSON, 
Rockwood, Lawrence Co, 0. 

VANeED Fours men to learn tonegrepny. Po- 
| sitions secured. atalog ag) EASTE TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1}, Lebanon, re 

SITCTATION WANTED—MEN 

FARM HELI and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office 
for Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1199 
Franklin), New York City. FREE LABOR OF 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanks 

WANTED-~-Situation as herd maneger, fully un 
derstand balanced rations, butter making, milk ree 
ords, Babcock testing. References exchanged. K 


French 


























Pa. 


RK. BOWEN, Springwood Farm, Murdockville, 





SITUATION WANTED-—Strong, intelligent Amer- 

ican boy, wants chance to learn with good 
umer. Wy ages no object. AaTEY? R LASKOW 
SKI, #9 Miller Ave, Brooklyn, N 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 














VIRGINIA for the farmer is the best country in 
the world. Send 5c (stamps) for “Reasons why you 
should come to Virginia,”’ and illustrat®#d catalog 
of lands. PIEDMONT & TIDE-WATER LAND 
CO, INC, Box A, Williamsburg, Va. 

OIL FARM FOR SALE-—120 acres, 4 miles from 
Findlay. All level black corn land $50 per month, 
oil royalty included in sale. A rare bargain at $10) 
per_acre, Cood corn farms for sale cheap. WAR- 
NER BROS, Findlay, OU, 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen 
ces, stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to in 
| tending buyers. Owners wishing to sell should cal 
or write PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribun 
Building, New York. 

FOR SALE—i6@0-acre farm worth $3 p acre, will 

ell for p acre to quick -buyer. For descript iv on 
v write, No agent. F. C. COLEGROVE, R F D 3 





| Lake 


Llackstone, Va. 
























CATALOG Saratoga county farms free. BRIGGS 
N Y. 


& KOONZ, 19 Baliston Spa, 








FARMS—Mild. healthy cthyate. Good markets, 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, 
FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 








Paid Better than any y Other Weekly 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: We only adver- 
tised one week in the American 
Agriculturist at a cost of about 
$1, and there were some _ twenty 
replies, which more than paid 
for the adv. The subsequent business 


received as a direct result of said adv 
and a satisfactory and prompt filling 
of the first small orders paid us more 
than a similar adv in any other weekly 
we 5 .—[J. H. Gardiner, Bear 

a 
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Summer field meetings and picnics 
reproduced above was taken by our editorial camera last season in Ohio. 
dinner time shows how these pleasant occasions bring farmers and friends together. 
in the northeast 
from the adjoining counties of Licking and Delaware. 
This was his home town and the great majority of the many hundreds of farmers were 
It was a happy affair. 


picture 
township annual reunion. Being 


address of the day, 
personally known to him. 


OHIO FARMERS OLD HOME DAY 


in the rural 


Our editor, Prof W. 


-THE LATEST MARKETS 


districts are becoming more common each year. The 

A portion of the grove at 

This was the Plain 

corner of Franklin county; many farmers were- present 


G. Johnson, delivered the main 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAINJ 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH comPaRisoNs | 
4 























Wheat Cora @ats |; 
i 
sda 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 , 1908. 
| Soeue 9 —— 

| 90 | .74 | 59 | 5O | SO] . 

New York.) .97 | 84 | 66 | 57 | 68 | 28 
Boston. .| — — | .7%0 | 63 { .67 | 41 
Toledo. .| 88 | .7% | 58 | 53 | 49 | 2 
St Louis || 86 | .71 | 55 | .49 47 | = 
Min’p’lis .| 90 | .71 | 54 | .49 46 | 2 
Liverpool ./ 1.06 31 -70 | .62 — 
At Chicago, grain markets have 
been extremely sensitive, price 
changes violent, much of the time 


strong with sharp advances scored, 
and parts of the gain lost through! 
realizing sales. The underlying r 
son was apprehension over the final 
outcome of such important crops 
spring wheat, corn and oats. The 
is nothing new in the statement th 
the season is backward, and harvesé 
operations in small grains much lat 
than normal. Yet keen attention has 
been given during the past week te 
the question of frost. Late last week 
the speculative branch of the trade 
was full of gossip over damage to 
spring wheat by frost, and prices were 








THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
At Chicago, more moderate offer- 


ings of fed beeves gave a somewhat 
better tone to the market for cattle 


that showed quality and finish, 
Grassers are coming freely, and 


this fact is having its effect upon the 
trade in medium to low grades of 
eattle. Generally, the situation leans 
in favor of buyers. Really choice fed 
steers sold around $6.50@7.30 p 100 
Ibs, while fair to good grades moved 
at 5.75@6.25. 

There were liberal offerings of 
plain to common stock steers and buy- 
ers for such cattle were none too 
plenty. As could be expected, this re- 
sulted in some unsatisfactory prices. 
Stockmen throughout the middle west 
are inclined to proceed somewhat cau- 
tiously on the feeder deal until the 
futcome of the corn crop is assured. 
Veal calves are selling well, choice 
lots ranging $7@7.50 p 100 Ibs. Good 
cows made 3@3.75, heifers 3.60@5.25, 
with dry lot stock not much in evi- 
dence. Bulls brought 2.50@4.50, ac- 
cording to flesh and quality, canning 
and cutter cows ranged 1.25@2.50, 
feeding steers 3.75@5, milch cows 25 
@i) ea. 

Packers took a big fall out of the 
hog market, forcing prices from day 
to day until the range of quotations 
went to the lowest average in more 
than a year. Buyers were aided in 
their campaign by full receipts, the 
supply at times running well ahead 
of the demand. A reaction set in and 
a good part of the losses was _ re- 
gained. Bulk of sales ranged $5.85@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs. . 

Sheep and lambs continue about the 
best sellers among all classes of live 
stock. So far supplies from the range 
districts have not been sufficient to 
cause any material depression, eal- 
though whether this condition will be 
maintained is a problem that time 
alone can determine. Feeder buyers 
are most progressive, and this is 
proving a_ sustaining factor. Some 
good range lambs have been sold to go 
back to the country at $7@7.25 p 100 
Ibs. It certainly takes nerve and 
great confidence on the part of farm- 
ers to dig up these pric@¢; Good to 
fancy fat lambs brought 7@7.50, 
wethers 5.25@5.85, ewes 4.50@6.50. 


Large Pea Pack—It. is an acknowl- 
edged fact that the consumption of 
canned peas in the U § is rapidly in- 
ereasing.« However, the output is also 
growing apace. The Canner and 
Dried Fruit Packer says its prelimi- 
nary reports indicate an increase in 
the "OT pack of all states, possibly 
excepting Cal. The increase for the 
entire U S may run 500,000 to 750,- 
800 cases, which will bring the coun- 
try’s aggregate up to 5,077,000 cases. 
This may be compared with a pack of 
4,577,000 cases in ’06 and 3,577,000 


in ’05. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 

U7 we 26 27 24% 

’06.. 23% 25 22% 
"05... 22 22% 21 


Recently the executive committee of 
the N ¥ mercantile exchange agreed 
to rescind its rule which provided for 
official quotations on butter, 
and eggs. 
on the part of the 


committee indi- 








cheese | 
It is claimed this action | 


cates that the exchange will not here- | 


after need this ruling, in view of the 


recent injunction granted certain pe- | 


titioners by Judge Jaycox. Details 
of the ease in question have been pre- 
viously given by American Agricul- 
turist. 


At New York, steadiness is the rule. | 


Dry pastures'in the east have had a 
strengthening effect on the utter 
market. Fine cmy commands 25% @ 
26c p lb, western factory 21@22c. 
Farmers in the Empire state are not 
making or shipping large quantities 
of dairy butter, as milk supplies ap- 
pear short. Bulk of offerings of state 
dairy sell at 20@23c p Ib. 


At Boston, choice cmy is wanted 
and active sale, prices ranging 26% 
@27c p lb. Dairy from York state 


realizes 22@23c. 

At Chicago, buyers are taking hold 
more cautiously than they did a while 
back, and come accumulation of low 
grades is noted. However, the de- 
mand for strictly choice butter is 
good and sellers have no ground for 
complaint at the movement. Extra 
cmy 2+te p Ib, tub 19@20c, renovated 
21@22c, dairy butter 20@22c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, quality of offerings 
is fairly good and the condition of 
trade gives satisfaction to sellers. Full 
cream twins and cheddars move at 
1214 @13¢ p Ib, skims 8144@9%e. The 
speculative demand appears to have 
assumed a new lease of life. 

At Boston, since May 1. receipts 
amount to 110,000 bxs,° which shows 


i 








a slight increase over the same period | 


in ’06. Prices very firm, with f ec 
twins bringing 13@13%c p Ib. 


At Chicago, all surplus offerings are 


going into storage. This tends to 
hold the market in a 

condition despite the fact 
is somewhat quiet. 
realize 12@12t¢c p 
@l4e. 


that trade 
Western twins 
Ib, daisies 1314 


Beans 

At New York, white _ beans 
showing considerable firmness 
buyers are taking hold now 
Marrows fetch $2@2.05 p bu, pea 
beans 1.80@1.85, red kidneys 2.25@ 
2.385, white kidneys 2.70@2.75, black 
turtle 1.70@1.75, yellow eyes 1.70@ 
1.80, limas 3.50@3.60. 





are 
and 
readily. 


satisfactory | 














practice of economy 


Orume & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE HARVEST 
THAT NEVER ENDS 


Through fall, winter, spring and summer 
the harvesting of the “milk crop” continues 
year in and year out. The ever faithful cow 
never fails to add a goodly sum to each year’s 
revenue from the farm. Yet how little many 
do towards making the most of her product. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost 
yearly by cow owners through failure to 
employ -a centrifugal cream separator and 
thereby secure every particle of cream from 
the cow’s milk. Over 875,000 DE LAVAL 
users are daily proving that the increased gain 
in the quantity and quality of the “milk 
crop” is from $10.- to $15.- per cow each 
year when the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


is used, to say nothing of the time and labor saved. Isn’t it worth your 
while to investigate such a saving? If you own two or more cows the 
and good business methods in the care of their 
roducts demands a DE LAVAL machine. 
m fifteen to twenty-five years, and that it will more than earn its cost 
the first year of use, Write today for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 


sore SIC AGO MONTREAL 
12:5 Firserr Sr. 14 & 16 Pr 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 8 WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 





















Remember that one will last 






177 Wutsam Street 







107 First Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 












SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 65 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


Made with scientific accuracy from pure 
Pigments and Linseed Oil, thoroughly com- 
bined by machinery, ready for use. 


ANGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about paint and painting 
for durability. How teavoid the trouble and expense 
caused by paints fading, chalking and pee ; valu- 
able information free to you, with Beautifal ple 
Cards, If you want int, write me, now. 
I cam save you money. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





New York State Fair 
SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 


65,000 in Premiums and Purses. 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 


Live Stock 
Additional prizes offered in the Cattle and Poul- 
try Departments. Improved Classification in 
the Sheep and Swine Departments. 

Domestic Department 
The Classification has been revised and brought ' 
apap date, The rules have been changed. Ex- 
hibitors who are unable to be present at the 
fair can have their exhibit placed for them and 
returned at the close of the fair. 
Liberal Prizes 
offered in the Dairy, Farm Produce, Fruit and 
Flower Departments. 
implements and Machines 

The increased demand forrspace indicates one 


of the it displays of implements and 
machines in the histo e fair. 
| Entries close. Cattle, ep and Swine Aug. 
| 22, Poultry Aug. 12. Im ents and Machines 


Sept.9. All other De 
for Prize list. _ . 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretagy, Syracus« N. We 


nts Sept. 2. Send 








prshed up sharply 3c, 4c and mofe 
before appreciable reaction. This re- 
action. of 2@3c came when the re- 
ports of marked damage were modi- 
fied and with the advent of warmer 
weather. 

Wheat for Sept delivery sold up to 
an 89c' level, with Dec as high as Mic 
p bu, and May $1.01%. At outside 
prices realizing sales cut off 1@3c of 
the advance, Possibly it is a little early 
to know just how much damage has 
been done to spring wheat. Many in 
the trade are inclined to minimize 
the scare, maintaining that the crop 
is practically safe. Under these vary- 
ing influences wheat has been greatly 
unsettied, So far as the statistical 
position is concerned no _ impor- 
tant changes have taken place. 

New wheat is. moving to market 
from the southwest and middle sec- 
tions at a moderate pace, much of 
this going direct to interior, mills. The 
cash inquiry is encouraging, but last 
week’s sharp advance checked busi- 
ness. Exports of wheat and flour 
have made a better showing, espe- 


cially before the sharp advance in 
grain. Public stocks show little 
change. 

Corn was active throughout, and 


much of the time averaged higher in 
price, with advances of 2@3c p bu, 


these subsequently whittled down 
some by realizing sales. While the 
. enormous acreage under corn has 


shown splendid recovery the past six 
weeks, there has been latterly a lit- 
tle apprehension over the cool weath- 
er. Fear of frosts in the corn belt 
resulted in considerable support to 
the market, Sept advancing to a high 
level, or better than 5Vc p bu, and 
Dee new crop delivery above 57e, "be- 
fore appfeciable reaction. The cash 
movement was fair, mostly on home 
account, and cable advices indicated 
indifferent development in’ corn in 
southeastern Europe. 

During July the US exported 
7,242;000 bus of corn in spite of the 
high prices, double the movement of a 
year ago. But very much more corn 
might bé spared the foreign markets 
than is now going abroad. Cash de- 


mand is fairly good in spite of high. 


prices, with recent sales of choice No 


3 and No 3 yellow at 56@5S8c p bu in 
carlots. 
Oats prices touched the highest 


level of the season, with Sept at 51% 


and Dec 4814 -_p bu, followed by some. 


reactions. The market was excited 
and greatly unsettled, depending 
largely upon weather conditions, and 
operators watching keenly the crop 
advices. Cool weather in parts of the 
west waS an’ influence, and so with 
the rather small movement and light 
stocks. Standard oats in store sold at 
4914c p bu, and choice white by sam- 
ple 50@52c; later somewhat lower. 

Rye was dull, but somewhat higher 
in sympathy with wheat. The move- 
ment was very small. No 2 rye qud- 
table in shipping order at T@78c p 
bu, Sept nominally 77c. 

Barley was firm in tone, offerings 
slightly larger, yet the season has 
searcely opened in earnest. More or 
less“ barley is offered to arrive and 
picked up at full prices. Quotations 
average 1@2c’ higher. Low grade 
malting 63@65c p bu, good to choice 
68 @77c. 

Grass seeds received some consider- 
ation, timothy averaging firm around 

.25 p 100 ibs, but very little from 
the new crop actually offered. Prime 
clover was salable around $14.50 p 


- 100 Ibs, Oct delivery 15. Other grass 
seeds nominal. 

At New York, corn and oats are 

showing great strength. Some ex- 


port trade in the former, but this is 
not: particularly large. No 2 red win- 
ter wheat sells at 97c bu in ele- 
vators, No 1 northern spring $1.10 f 
o b, No 2 corn 66c, mixed oats 68¢e, 
white clipped oats 67@70c. Flour 
quiet, but firm. Winter straights 4@ 
— bbl, spring patents 4. ? 30, 

. deer 4.50@4.85, cornmeal 1.25@ 
135 p bag, new rye 85c f o b 


Wool 

The general undertone of the wool 
market is steady to firm, with an ac- 
tive irade at eastern centers. ‘Trade 
is in sound condition, although the 
tightness of the money market is 
causing some buyers to operate more 
cautiously. 
washed O and Pa fleeces oocpmand 
264%4@27%c p Ib, delaine 81@32c, 
York state % blood 30@3l1c. 





At New York, fine un-._ 


“THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL’ MARKETS 

Uniess otherwise stated uotations 
all instances are wholesale. They refer ce 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance usually secured. 


Apples 

At New York, receipts are enlarg- 
ing, but the supply of really fine fruit 
is still small, and such apples make 
good returns. Alexanders, Duchess, 
ete, Sell at $3@4.50 p bbi, Wealthy 
and Pippin 2.50@3.75. Gravensteins 
2.50@3.50, Maiden Blush 2.25@3.50, 
crab apples 4@7. 

Cabbage 

At New York, receipts fairly lib- 
eral, Good supplies coming from Md, 
such stock selling at $1@1.15 p bbl. 
Flat Dutch moves at 4@6.50 p 100, 
red and Savoy 3.50@5. 

At Boston, pricés have ruled very 
firm, and the inquiry is large, na- 
tive offerings selling as high as $9@ 
9.50 p 100. 

At Chicago, “a quiet market with 
large supplies of home-grown cabbage 
at hand. Such stock moves at $2@3 
p-100, 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, calves offered spar- 
ingly, yet trade lacks snap. Prices are 
inclined to harden a little. Light 
weight veals move at 11%@12%4c p 
lb, with commoner grades at 7@8c 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, situation leans in fa- 
vor of sellers. Speculators are of- 
fering Oct-Nov delivery evap apples 
around 94%, @8\%c p lb. ‘Spot brings 
ow Ores raspberries, new crop, 32@ 


At Chicago, trade ‘quiet, pending 
development regarding new crop. 
Evap apples move at 7@8c p lb, chops 

2% @3c, raspberries 30@31c. 


At New York, steadiness the rule, 
although generous offerings of storage 
stock are tending to hold prices down 
despite the shrinkage in arrivals o 
fresh laid eggs. Extras from nearby 
sections command 26@27c p doz, 
western firsts 21@22c, refrigerators 18 
@2l1c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches bring good 
prices, York state stock selling at 
$1.75@2.50 p 2 bskt carrier, Md and 
Del 1.50@2.50 p bskt, N J 2@3.50 p 


carrier, rtlett pears 5@6.50 p bbl, 
Clapp 5@7. Kieffer 3@4.50. Vestern 
N Y plums 25@35c.~ p 8-Ib bskt, 


grapes 1@1.50 p case, huskleberries 8 
@12c p qt, muskmelons 75¢c@1.50 p 
bx, or 1.50@2.50 p bskt, watermelons 
12@25c ea, 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts of new hay 
have so far been running light; not 
much is expected from the Empire 
state until about the middle of this! 
month. General market prices are ex- 
ceedingly firm, with prime timothy | 
moving at $24 @% p ton, clover mixed | 


20@21, clover 15@16.50, oat and! 
wheat ‘straw 8@9, rye straw 12@13. 
Potatoes 


At New York, market irregular, an 
advance in prices being followed by a 
considerable show of weakness. Long 
Island and N J are both shipping 
freely. Trade only moderately active 
5 Rpg potatoes moved at $1.75 

p bbl, N J 1.50@2 p bb! or 


sack, southern tubers 1.25@2 p bag. 
Sweet potatoes rather scarce and 


high, southern yellows selling readily 
at 3@3.7. 75 p bbl. 

At Boston, trade in a satisfactory 
position with receipts not excessive. 
New Jersey potatoes are bringing $2 
@2.25 p bbl, native stock 2.25@2:50 

At Chicago, there is no material 
change in the situation. Supply and 
demand have proved about equal. 
Offerings from Minn bring 72@75c, 
choice to fanc home-grown stock 
commands 75@90c p sk of 75 Ibs. 
prices in chief producing sections of 
the country will be found on Page 168. 

Poultry 

At New York, conditions have fa- 
vored a maintenance of prices. De- 
mand is good and sellers show. much 
confidence in the situation. Live 





spring chickens and fowls sold read- 
ily at 15@15%c p Ib, roosters 10@ 
c, turkeys 13@13%, L I duck- 
une 15@15%c¢, ducks 13@l4c, geese 
12@l15c, guinea fowls GO0@bG5c p pr, 
pigeons 20@25c. Receipts of dressed 
poultry increased, but the demand 
grew apace. Fresh killed turkeys re- 
alized 14@16c p ib d w, fancy Pa 
broiling chickens 20@24c, O and west- 
ern fowls 20@24c, Pa, L I and Va 
ducks 15@ lic, squabs $2@4 p doz. 


Onions 


At New York, plenty of onions are 
on hand to supply all needs of the 
trade. Particularly good shipments 
have been coming from N J and sucb 
offerings have dragged. Some white 
onions are arriving from N Y and O, 
a = 2.50@3 p bbl, or 1.25@1.50 p 


Orange Co yellows command 
1 D0@2 p bag, reds 1@1.50, L I and | 
N J yellows 1.75@2.50 p bbl, reds 1.50 | 


@2.25, N J whites 1@1.50 p bskt, shal- | 


lots and leeks 1@1.25 p 100 bchs. 


At Chicago, plenty of onions on 
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WHAT IT Is 
Composition of the Famous Foo 





A widespread interest has been cre- 
ated among good livers, as to the com- 
position of Grape-Nuts, the food. that 
has become popular and famous’ the 
world over. 

It has long been known 
sicians, chemists and food experts, 
that the starchy portion of entire 
wheat and barley flours is transformed 
into & true and very choice sugar, by 
the act of intestinal digestion in the 
human body. This sugar is identical 


to phy- 





| and 


with, and is known as grape-sugar, 
it is in condition for immediate 
transformation into blood and the 
necessary structure from which the 
delicate nerve centers are built up. 
A food expert followed a line of 
experiments until he produced the 
food called Grape-Nuts, of which 


| grape-sugar forms the principal part, 


hand to supply the demand, and mar- , 


ket at times ruled easy., Tex yellows 
brought $1.35@1.50 p cra, la yellows 
1.50@1.75 p sk of 70 Ibs, reds 85 @90e, 
white pickling onions 90c@1 p bx. 


Vegetables 


Very much less than the usual at- 
tention given cabbage at Albion, Or- 
leans Co, N Y, formerly an important 
producer. Lice, black rot and low 
prices the past three years haye les- 
sened the planting. The area now 
under this crop appears well. 


At New York, beets offered freely, 
quotations ranging $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@1.25, radishes Tic@ 
$1.25, rhubarb $1.75@2. Fairly good 
demand noted for celery at 20@40c p 
doz stalks. New Jersev farmers are 
shipping good supplies of cucumber 
barrel stock bringing $1.25@1.75 aoa 
cucumber pickles $2.50@3.50 p 1000. 
Cauliflower from LI brings $2@4 p 
bbl, corn Thc @$1.50 Pp 100, eggplant $1 
@1.50 p.pbi, lettuce Tic@$1 p bskt or 





bx, lima beans $1.50@2.25 p bar 
Okra $1.25@1.50 p bx, peppers S1@ 
1.50 p bbl, string beans 75c@$1.50 p 
bskt or bag. 

Ocal Peach Crop Short—Atiantic 
coast markets, such as N Y, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, are get- 
ting very moderate supplies of 


peaches this season, and 
ruling high. Dealers in touch with 
the situation say the aggregate yield 
of Md, Del and N J will foot up not 
to exceed 1-5 to 4% of normal, Many 
important Del shipping stations 
last year sent 25 to 50 cars 
peaches to market daily are 

season moving but little more than 
10% as much as in ’06, Those farm- 
ers who have peaches for sale may 
well congratulate themselves, for mar- 
ket prices are exceedingly remuner- 
ative, and if they continue relatively 
high the short tonnage of fruit will 
be partially offset by better returns, 


prices 


of 


this 


and it is produced by following Na- 
ture’s processes in a mechanical way. 
That is, heat, moisture and time are 
the methods employed and directed by 
scientific facts gained in research. 
Grape-Nuts food is probably en- 
titled to the claim of heing the mest 


perfectly adapted food for human 
needs in existence. Certain it is that 
the users* delight in the flavor and 


the perfect action of intestinal diges- 
tion during.the use of Grape-Nuts is 
satisfying, and the added strength of 


| body confirms the fact. ‘“There’s a 
| Reason.” Read “The Road to We''- 
ville,” in pkgs. 





that | 





2 ROOFING RE-MADE 


5c Per Square,- We “i! guarantee to par 


eaky, worn-out, 
rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
condition, and keep ii isin perfect condition for Se 


r oft Fix 2%. 
Root Preserver, wakes 
eon A new. Satisfaction ss 
f-F pepe money refunded. Our free reoting book 
tells all about it. Write for it today. 
Whe Anderson Manufacturing Co.. Dept. 11 Elyria, Ohio 





you 


T WIRE FENCE 


For farmers’ use, it’s the most sub- 
etantial fence made, most satiafactory. 
We pay ht. Get our free catalogue. 
, THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO. C Sve 
|.B. Drake & Oo., 90 West St., New York, V. ¥. 








Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s saxe get an 


Electric Handy Wagen. 


It welouce you time and money. 
set of Electric Stee! Wheels wil ‘wilt 
\— our old wagon new at small 

rite for catalogue. Itis free, 


SLESTING WHEEL C8. ber 86 Quincy, Ut, 












You Gan Buy and Lay 


(Fou ban Buy and Lay ROOFING 





Free Re k on our roofing 


















PRICE. {05 sa’ tect 


1<Ply.... cccccceee. S141 per Roll 
2-Ply 1.96 per Roll 
3-Pi 2.29 per Roll 


seer eeeene eter 


D- ccccceccseses 


GORDON, VAN TINE & CO. Sv3--.7- 


50% BELOW DEALERS’ PRICES 


We'll sell you, if z, better roofing than 
‘psecl totioes Basen com Sell pen Gheeetan hell what your 
roofing—half what shingles will re, ss we ahi siehe from our factory to you. Send yous 
telling why i 


Rustproof and Practically Fireproof 


tear it—pound it—smell it to see that there's no tar in it to burn or melt—try it with 
hot coals—try it with my ted it way 


to satisfy age | 
$ 
Ali You Need is a Hammer ©"! 


every order all by nails, metal caps and cement you Ae to put it on, 
“li Lasts a L 


It Lasts a 


rust out like steol reofing. This isn't an ordinary roofing. We 
make it from a special process material with such heavy machin- 
an when it's finished there’ ee y bo ‘‘wear-out™ to 


ae 
= " 180 Case Cate St, DAVENPORT, | 1OWA 


olseFliimtooste ¢, Fire- 


yoa ~ ey ao 
will charge you for ordinary 


jocal de 


if you “l only send us a postal. Send 
you a sample so you can test it—try to 


var house, barn 
@ send you wi os 


. And it’s the easiest roofing to put on made today. 
ime °"¢ will wor Fag buildings dry, warm 
MO ona substantial in appearance. Went 


Sn Suen fe ons Bore, Sos k all about the procese— 
the pressure is acto nthe & flintcoating—the acidproof 
soaking—the weatherproofing that we give ik te 
makes 26 per cont saving on Insurance, It's 

H to the man who uses 

it, so you save 0 per 

eon roofing goes into your local 

dealer's, the jobber’s and the wholesaler’s profits. 
‘You'll see from what we you in our 


Free Roofing Book 0° sty!" wit er “ 









Woodwork sent free 
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The Sodness of Sodom 


By Will Templer 

R PETER Ban- 
nister snuggled 
back into” -his 

chair with a 

sigh of satis- 

faction. The 
conversation, 
this mail night, 
had been on 
the subject of 
. personal likes 
and dislikes, mingled with a” running 
fire of comment as to whether or not 
2% man was to blame for what he 
knew or didn’t know, or if, being 30 
constituted, that his natural peculiar- 
ities should be laid up against him as 
to habits, disposition and manner of 
living. As yet the neighborhood ora- 
cle had not spoken, but experience 
had long before taught those present 
ihat the time was now ripe for some- 
thing interesting by way of homely 
reasoning, present-day philosophy or 
philosophical reminiscence. 

“Most men,” began Mr Bannister, 
“have something about them that 
other fellers don’t like, but which 
they can’t help, th’ same bein’ natural 
to them. Mebbe a chap toes in when 
he walkslike th’ picture of a farmer 
in th’ Noo York comic papers, ’r has 
a teeter in’ gait, ’r wears his teeth 
outdoors, ‘r has @ wart on th’ end 
of his nose. They ain’t none of them 
belongings pertic-lerly to be coveted 
by yer neighbor who is shet of one «r 
all of ‘em, “but it séems-t’ be human 
natur’ t’ poke fun at him as has to 
carry them pecu'liarities around 
which is a fact he can’t help. 

“They’s men that don’t dress t’ suit 
other men. I don’t like t’ see a feller 
wear checkered britches, ner a red 
necktie, ner knee pants, no more’n I 
like t’ see a twenty doller hired man 
sport a stove-pipe hat. At th’ same 
time I ’low ’tain’t none o’ my bizness 
fer I don’t haf t’ buy his clo’es, and I 
ain’t got no right t’ be everlastin’ly 
hoppin’ onto him fer likin’ t’ wear 
what I don’t like. 

‘Jm so dum mean that I can’t bear 
t’ see a man chop, shovel ’r hoe left- 
handed, ’r set on th’ leftside when 
he drives a hoss. I s’pose that’s 
‘cause I’m right-handed in all them 














“A FUNNY LOOKING MAN, THAT SOD, 
ALLMAN” 


things, which gives him that’s left- 
handed a right t’ dislike me and my 
way. So it’s tit fer tat, tho’ neither of 
ns e’n help it fer bein’ gaited that 
way. 

“'Tain’t always what y’ c’n see that 
jars yer faith in yer feller man; 
sometimes it’s what y’ hear and feel. 
Most of us ain’t got no use fer th’ 
man with a squeaky ’r a_ bellerin’ 
voice any more’n we have fer him 
that says ‘See?’ ev’ry word ’r two, ’r 
who pokes his thumb in yer ribs ’bout 
ence a minnit by way of emphasizin’ 
a p’int. It’s noways likely that th’ 
‘foresaid folks ec’n help doin’ them 
things no more’n some c’n help bein’ 
rad ’r gay, serious ’r foolish, stingy ’r 
tree, sot ’r easy t’ convince. 

“Speakin’ of sotness, which a man 
exun’t help havin’ if he’s born to it, 


_ fishin’ there, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


*” they never was a man on airth hed it 


hard’n Sod Allman, who lived up on 
Willer crick more’n fifty year agov. 
Where'd he git that name? Well, that 
was another distinguisin’ mark, same’s 
a wen in th’ middle of man’s for- 
rerd is likely t’ be; kind o’ makes y’ 
think you've seen him before som’ers. 
They ust t’ say that Sod’s father was 
a terrible religious man and a great 
student of th’ old testiment. His name 
bein’ Lot, he sort-o’ sociated idees and 
named his boy Sodom; his first gal 
was called Gomorrah, and his last one 
Zoar. I cal’late that was ’cause she 
was only a little one. 

“He was a funny lookin’ man, that 
Sod Allman, bein’ as he was long and 
gandershanked and built on th’Gothic 
plan all th’ ways up. Th’ top of his 
head was shaped like an acorn and it 
was bald as an aig ‘cept: fringe of 
sandy hair that matched his thin red 
whiskers. Ev’ry thing about Sod was 
long, and thin and bony and they had 
a story round that he made a.good 
‘eal o’ money ev’ry winter settin’ fer 
his picter to make comic valuntines 
from. At th’ same time Sod wan’t t’ 
blame fer bein’ humbly ’cause it was 
natural. fer him not t’ be pooty. 

“As I said afore, sotness was Sod 
Allman’s long soot, He was as ob- 
stinit as a settin’ hen and contrary as 
a kitchen stovepipe. He’d arger fer 
hours on th’ reason th’ dirt took out 
of a hole wouldn’t fill it up ag’in, and 
h’d set on th’ fence and whittle and 
dispute on foreordination ha’f a day 
to a time. In fact, Sod never agreed 
with nobody that didn’t think jes’ .’s 
he did. If y’ met Sod and told him it 
was a nice day he’d declare it wan’t 
nothin’ but a weather breeder. 

“Sod. married M’randy Mapes, and it 
was a mighty good match. Nobody 
else wanted M’randy on account of 
her peculyer style of beauty and a 
habit she had of never thinkin’ that 
anyone knowed anything but herself. 
Sod’s mother told him he mustn’t 
marry M’randy, and M’randy’s mother 
give her simila advice ‘bout Sod. 
They wan’t no doubt ‘bout their mar- 
ryin’ after that. Guess Sod never got 
so near his match in sotness, and I 
might say he got it quite. Mis’ All- 
man was long and thin, too; she had 
snappin’ black eyes and a_ long 
clackin’ jaw that hung loose while she 
was a runnin’ of it, which was gen- 
like a steel trap when she wanted it 
ally, and which shet up her mouth 
that way. After she’d lived with Sod 
fer awhile she come +t’ look jes’ like 
him, and she always bragged that 
she’d never give in t’ him in nothin’. 


“Sod’s house stood down ‘long th’ 
crick only 'bout a rod ’r two from a 
bend where th’ water was deep and 


where they was lots of willers growin’. 
It was a good place fer fishin’ and us 
boys ust t’ go there Sat’dy afternoons 
and rainy days. 

“One Sat’dy, toward night, we was 
me and Sam Ely and Sile 


Biggs. By climbin’ up th’*bank and 
peekin” over, we c'd see’Mis’ Allman 
stemmin’ ‘round a tendin’ to her 
work. 


“Up on a side hill beyend th’ barn 
Sod was plowin’ fer rye and we e’d 
hear him talkin’ t’ his oxen: G’lang 
thar’ Buck’n Bright! Gee Buck, gee 
Bright! drat yeh, yer ’s obst’nit’s 
M’randy. Gee up, torment yeh,’ 
ev’ry time he turned a furrer. Th’ 
scene was what a city boarder would 
hex called trooly rooral. 

“*Bout five o’ciock Mis’ Allman 
come out and gethered her apern full 
o”’ chips fer th’ kitchen stove and 
*twan’t long ’fore we smelt ham and 
aigs a cookin’ which didn’t smell so 
bad t’ us fellers down by th’ crick. 
Poorty soon we see Sod turnin’ th’ 
cows int’ th’ yard above th’ barn and 
then his big cowhide boots come 
clomp, clomp, clompin’ down th’ stone 


-walk to th’. house. 


““Supper’s ready, Sod,’ says Mis’ 
Allman. 
“Dew tell,’ sneers Sod, grabbin’ a 


couple.o’ milk pails off a rack. 

““*W'at be yeh a’goint t’-do, Sod All- 
man?’ she asks kinda waspish. 

“Wat -be I goint t’ do?’ mimics 
Sodom, ‘w’y.mebbe y’ think I’m goin’ 
strawberry’n, but I’m goin’ t’ milk th’ 
cows, if it’ll do y’ enny good t’ know.’ 

“‘T say y’ ain’t a goin’ t’ milk them 
cows ’fore- supper,’ she screams, 
makin’ a grab fer th’ pails. 

“*Y’ ain’t got no supper ready and 
I be,’ bawls Sod, shearin’ off and 


= 


startin’ fer th’ milkin’ yard. 

““f hev’ and you ain't.’ 

“*Y’ hain’t and I be.’ 

“*? say I hev’.’ 

oe haint, and so on, out 
toward th’ barnyard they went ar- 





“SHE’D NEVER GIVE IN IN 


NOTHIN’ ” 


TO HIM 


gerin’ of th’ question. ‘I be’ and ‘you 
hain’t a goint’ to.’ 

“Sam Ely socked th’ 
fishpole under a root. 
up that supper,’ he says. 

“*Le’s!’ yelps me ’n Sile t’gether, 
and acrost that garden and int’ th’ 
house we piled. 

“ 'Twan’t much of a job fer three 
hungry youngsters t’ clean up _ th’ 
ham and aigs, sody biscuit, honey and 
sass and things, ‘sides drinkin’ a big 
pitcher o’ milk. All th’ time we was 
eatin’ we ec’d hear Mis’ Allman 
screechin’ as she follered Sod from 
cow t’ cow, ‘I hev got supper ready, 
so there!’ and Sod a-growlin’ back 
at her, ‘Y’ haint got no supper ready, 
b’gosh.’ 

“ ‘Say,’ says Sile Biggs, when we'd 
e’t all they was t’ eat, ‘le’s make a 
good job of this,’ he says. ‘Le’s wash 
up th’ dishes fer Mis’ Allman. I 
worked fer Sod onc’t, and I know 


butt of his 
‘Le’s go’n eat 


where ev’rything goes.’ 
“Me and Sile fell to and helped 
and a lamb’s tail couldn’t ‘ave be’n 


jerked more’n twic’t ’fore we hed th’ 


dishes all washed and put away ia 
th’ but’ry. Then we dug fer th’ wil- 
lers, fer we c’d hear Sod and Mis’ 


a-jawin’ each other 
*s they come. Allman went straight 
down suller t’ strain th’ milk, and 
his wife mixed up some Injun meal 
and water and went t’ feed th’ chick- 
ens, hollerin’ ‘Kip, kip, kip,’ as she 
went, so’st neither of ’em went in t’ 
th’ house. They met out in th’ wood- 
shed, where we c’d see and hear ’em. 

“‘Mr Allman,’ says she, sweeter’n 
pie, ‘will y’ condysend t’ walk in and 
eat yer supper now?’ 

““Will w’en y’ git it ready,’ grunts 
Sod, pullin’ his face out’n a tin wash 
basin and clawin’ his whiskers. 


Allman comin’ 


“T tol’ I did hev’ it ready,’ she 
snaps, 

“"T wan’t t? know?’ drawls Sodom, 
provokin’ like. 

““Mis’ Allman drawed herself up 


madder’n a wet hen. ‘Y’ dassent go 
in an’ find out,’ she says. 

“*Dassent, hey!’ chirps. this ere 
cheerful Sodom, and in he . slides. 
*Twan’t more’n ha’f a minnit ’fore 
out he shoots ag’in givin’ that jack- 
assical laugh o’ his and a. roarin’: 
‘Jes’s I told yeh, jes’s I told.yeh, th’ 
aint no supper there. Oh heehaw, 
heehaw, heehaw!’ 

““They is, too,’ squeals Mis’ Allman, 
stompin’ of her foot. 

““They aint, too,” roars Sodom, 
mimickin’ of her. Go in ’n’ see fer 
yerself.’ 

“Miss Allman shot int’ 


th’ house, 





*bout 
sun- 
bunnit was on hind side afore, and 
she was cryin’. 
“*I: don’t care,’ 
‘they was some vittles on that table.’ 
“That’r Sodom jes’ jumped up and 


and when she shot out ag’in 
ha’f a minnit afterwards her 


she says, snifflin,’ 


down and howled. ‘Yah, says he, ‘I 
‘low they was some vittles on that 
table las’ night an’ las’ week an’ las’ 


month, but they . aint none there 
tnight!’ 4 
“They was too,’ says she. 


“To th’ day of Sod Allman’s death 
that couple never got shet of argerin’ 
on ‘count o’ that supper. Sod knowed 
he hed th’ best end of th’ string and 
never let up a minnit; but Mis’ All- 
man never give in an inch. ‘Bout’n 
hour ‘fore he died she went to his 
bed thinkin’ he’d be feelin’ kind o’ 
furgivin’.” 

“Sodom,” she says, cryin,’ 
be’n a,good wife t’ yeh’. 

“ ‘Jes’ fair, M’randy,’ whispers Sod, 
‘jes’ fair.’ 

“*Well,” she says, wipin’ of her 
oves, I did git supper that night, so 
I did , 


““No y’ didn’t, M’randy, no jy’ 
didn’t,’ breathes he, he was that fur 
gone, and them was th’ last weeds 
Sod. Ailman ‘ever spoke. 

“Years afterwards, when Sam Bly 
was gone t’. war, and Sile Biggs t’ 
Calaforny, I seen ol’ Mis’ Allmar 
where she was spendin’ th’. rest of 
her days with her niece. Think, says 
I, ic won’t make no ‘difference now, 
so I ups and tells her all about us 
boys eatin’ of her supper that time. 
You’d jes’ ought t’ seen th’ ol’ lady’s 
black eyes snap. 

“‘T’ve only got a little money saved 
up,’ she says, ‘but I’d give a hundred 
dollars of it this minnit if. Sed All- 
man was here t’ hear that convincin’ 
argyment. He wouldn't ‘Heehaw’ 
now.’” 

Mr Bannister ceased speaking and 
gazed round the circle of his lhsten- 
ers, ._“‘Sotness,”” he resumed, “like a 
good many other belongings, is born 
in. a man, which he can’t help.” 


‘T’ve 


o_o 


Hiram Brown on Town Affairs 


BY JOE CONE 








Next time they have a meetin’ in this 
here ol’ sleepy town 

You kin bet your bottom dollar I am 
jest a-goin’ down; 

I am goin’ to tend that meetin’ an’ I'm 
goin’ to have a say 

On the awful things that happen in 
this quiet town today 

Why, it’s got to that conditon that a 
man don’t skurcely know 

Where he’s at, or what is comin’, what 
to do, or where to £0, 

An’ I tell you, friends an’ neighbors, 
things are goin’ mighty fast, 

An’ they’ll be an awful smashed-up ‘fore 
another year is past. 


It was bad enough, I reckon, when they 
split the town in two, 
An’ a og’ pesky railroad come a toot- 
, Puffin through; 
An’ a. git «. ‘t accustomed to it ’fore the 
wheel craze struck the town, 
An’ for years I’ve had to dodge ‘em 
comin’ up an’ goin’ down. 
Why, my life it wanr’t worth nothin’ 
, ‘cuz no matter wnere I'd be, 
They wuz allus one a-comin’ seemed 59 
right a-top o’ me, 
‘An’ I dursn’t go out evenin’s, an’ wuz 
scat all thro’ the day 
But *twarn’t nothin’ to the danger that 
we're facin’ now, I say 


Cars an’ hosses an’ bicycles wuzzn’t fast 
enough for some, 

So they had to go an’ git these auter- 
mobile cars, by gum 


An’ they. go a-slashin’ tearin’ through 
ouf streets jest like a shot, 

An’ I allus feel like climbin’ up to the 
tallest tree I’ve got; 

An’ I dursn’t go out drivin’ ‘cus my 
hoss is scat to death, 

An’ b’ jinks when one is comin’ all the 


hull town holds its breath. 

That ain’t all the trouble, neither, now 
the latest that is new . 

Isa trolley line to finish what the rest 
ain’t knocked askew. 


Why, if this thing keeps a-goin’ I shan’ t 
durst to look outdoor 

Lest I°go an’ raise ‘a winder on~ the 
very upper. floor. 

Ez for goin’ to the village, why T 
skurcely durst do that, 

Things are comin’. on so rapid that I 

don’t know, where I’m at. 

sir, I’m goin’ to stop it if my 

vote will help the deed, 

"Fore the town is sp’iled completely by 
this appertite fur speed. 

Next time they have town meetin’, I am 
jest a-goin’ down, . 

An’ you'll hear some strong opinions 
from your Uncle Hiram Brown. 


Yes, 








Lesson XVIlI---A Rabbit Hutch 


BY THE-MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 


Perhaps there is a boy somewhere 
who has no desire to own a pair of 
rabbits, but I 
h av e never 


met such a 

bo y! These 

y we e ar little 

“wae, friends in fur 

coats, with 

FIGURE VI their friendly 
dispositions, seem specially suited to 


be the pets of young people. Being 
vegetarians, they do not cost any- 
thing for board. Since the boy owner 
ean build a house and “run” for 
them, the money expense is almost 
nothing. The small amount of cab- 
bage, carrots and apples that Mr and 
Mrs Bunny will eat will never be 
missed from the family garden. In 
fact, the outer leaves .of the cab- 
lbage that are discarded When cook- 
‘ing, and the trimmings of other vege- 
tables, will fully suffice for the rab- 
bits’ table. 
THE HOUSE oR “HUTCH” 

As to, a house, it may be said that 
the boy carpenter can hardly do bet- 
ter than follow the plan given here- 


with for an outdoor house, and build 
little hutch 
in Fig.1. 


that is shown com- 
This. gives a wire 


the 
plete 





DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 
“run” on either side, where fresh 
grass is always at hand to nibble, a 
shady, airy room in one end of the 
house, with a full opening on either 
side for the air to circulate through. 
Partitioned off from this in the other 
end of the house is a closed. room, 
with admission from the open room 
by a doorway in the middle. 
THE WAY IT IS BUILT 
The details of construction begin 
to be shown in Fig Il. This is a 
grocery box about 3 feet long, 20 





THE COMPLETED HUTCH 


inches wide and 2 feet high. It is 
not necessary to follow these dimen- 
sions exactly, but try to keep the 


proportions about like these. 

The top of the box should be care- 
fully removed, and the ends and sides 
sawed away as indicated by the dot- 


ted lines in Fig II. An opening is 
also to be cut out of each side, as 
shown in Fig III, with two square 
openings at the other ends, 1%, inches 
square, Figure IV shows for what 
purpose these openings are made. 
Four strips of wood, each 7 feet 


long, pass through the house by the 
openings shown jin Fig IV to form a 
firm framework for the wire run, the 
framework for the ends of which is 
shown in Fig I. 

The sides, top and ends of the run 
are to be covered with wire poultry 
netting. Select, if possible, widths of 
the netting that just fit the spaces 
required, as the work will look much 
better in this way. If it is found 
that the rabbits dig out under the 
side of the run, (occasionally a rab- 
bit fs so inclined) the whole bottom 
of the runs can also be covered with 
the netting, which wiil not interfere 
with the feeding upon the grass by 
the rabbits, since the grass comes up 
betweea the wires, just as though 
the latter were not there. The top 





WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


of each side can have a frame fitted 
to lift up, to give access to the inte- 
rior, as suggested in Figure VI, but 
in this case, the whole top on either 
side should be hinged, instead of a 
part of the top, as in Fig VI. 

THE HOUSE PROPER 


Coming back now to the house in 
Fig I, we are ready to put in the 
middle partition with the door in it, 
which is shown in Fig V. This, in 
shape and dimensions, is like an end 
of the house and is secured in place 
by driving inch brads through the 
sides of the house into the edges of 
the partition, letting the partition 
come just at the edge of the large 
opening in the sices, seen in Fig III. 

We are now ready to_put a roof on 
the house, and this should be made 
from two pieces of board, each large 
enough to form a whole side of the 
roof, so that no leak may occur. If 
pieces of tongued and grooved boards 
can be had, these can be put together 
to form the sides of the roof, put- 
ting a little paint into the joints be- 
fore putting them together. These 


.tongued and grooved boards can usu- 


ally be had by taking apart such 
grocery boxes as are used to pack 
the various kinds of breakfast 
foods in. 


Nail one roof on securely, then fit 
the other in place and hinge it to 
the other roof by tacking a strip of 
leather over the ridge, as is shown in 
Fig I. This will serve not only as a 
hinge for one roof, but will also keep 
rain from entering at the peak, be- 
tween the two roofs. The hinged 
roof must have a hook to hold its 
free edge confined, else the rabbits 
may raise it and escape, or a wind 
may raise it and let in rain some 
stormy night. . The closed room in 
the house should have some fine hay 
placed in it for bedding, and the 
room should be kept sweet and clean 
at all times. One can reach the in- 
side of it. readily by raising the 
hinged roof. 

Both ends and the partition have 
circular openings cut near the peak, 
which are covered on the inside by 
wire mosquito netting. These open- 
ings will serve to ventilate the house. 
When making the roof, let the boards 
extend four inches beyond the house 
on either end, and at the “eaves” 
let them come down to the wire net- 
ting, as such projection will protect 
the house from sun and rain. 

ANOTHER WAY 


“There is another way to house rab- 





bits, which can be taken advantage 
of where there 

is a bit of 

space in a shed 

or stable that 

can be given 

ws up to pets. Get 

cee a@ grocery box 

Se about~the size 
“on bo of the one 

AN INDOOR BOX shown in Fig 
II. Hinge the top, and divide the 
interior into two apartments. Cut 


an opening in each side, at one end, 
as suggested in Fig III, only carry 
the opening well up to the ton of the 
box. Cover one opening with wire 
poultry netting, and leave the other 
uncovered, as this side of the box is 


to be set up against the wall of the 


stable, or shed, through which wall 
an opening is to be cut, just large 
enough for the bunnies to pass 


through. 

Such a box, complete, is shown in 
Fig Vil. On the outside of the wal! 
8 wire run is provided by making 
the wire-covered framework shown 
in Fig VI. One end is lefi without 
netting and this end is placed against 
the wall of the building, outside, 
and hooked there. The hinged frame 
on top fits inside the regular frame 
of the run, and the “hinges” are sim- 
piy wire naiis driven throtgh the 
run frame into the back corner edge 
of the frame, The filustration shows 
the construction plainly. 


From Our Boys 


I am a country boy of 13 vears old, 
and live where there are a great many 
moles. I ask some of you trappers to 
tell me how to tan mole skins and 
how to skin moles.—[Tom Luhe, Ala. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I live 
on a farm of 120 acres. I am 13 
years old, and am in the 9th grade. 
I am the only child, and I love to 
read the Young Folks’ letters. My 
father is building a silo this summer. 











I have 1 cow, 1 pig, 1 sheep, 2 lambs, 
8 rabbits, all my own. I had rather 
live on a farm than in the city. I 
think the farm is the best place for 
boys and girls—[Alfred Bazile, Sha- 
wano Co, Wis. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
14 years old and live on a farm of 
800 acres. I like to hunt and trap 
and have about 25 traps. This last 
winter I caught 22 skunks, 2 badgers, 
8 coyotes and quite a number of rab- 






[21] 18} 
bits. I caught 2 coyotes one night in 
traps not over 4 feet apart. I wish 
someone would tell me how to trap 
pocket gophers.—([Clyde Barber, K 





His Lordship: “So the beggah you 


turned out this morning was coarse 
and abusive?” 
Valet: “Abusive, my lord! Why, 


he might have been your Jordship 
himself.”—[Harper’s Weekly. 





WHAT COLLEGES ARE REPRESENTED HERE ? 


The names of four colleges will be 


or should know them all. 


found in these pictures you know 
































PRINTS -. 








Simpson -Eddystone Prints 
are the standard prints of the 
United States, with over 60 years 
of public approval. 

Enduring quality, fast colors, 
and attractive patterns have made _ 
and kept them so. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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The Flower Celestial 


BY ELEANOR C. HULL 
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There’s a light lilt of laughter afloat 
on the breeze , 

That the gloom of the weary, 

winter dispels; 

There’s a tremor of green in the bour- 

: geoning trees, 

And the ee are ringing the hyacinth 
bells, 


white 


Spring blossoms grope upward through 

mold, and through mire, 

And nod their bright heads to the chick- 

adee’s call; 

They are sweet as the dream of our 
dearest desire, 

But the hyacinths truly are sweetest of 


In gowns that are rosy, and snow-white 
and blue— 

Best gift that the brightness of spring 
time has given, 

Oh! bold hands be gentle, and 
hearts be true, 

For I’m sure there are hyacinths bloom- 
ing in heaven. 


brave 


~ 





The Housewife’s Share in Harvesting 
BY D.. C. DEAN 


HILE there is a scarcity of 

W help for the farmer, there is 
a corresponding condition of 

affairs for the housewife to contend 
with. When nine or ten men are 
added to her table to cook for in the 
hot weather she naturally dreads it, 
but if her plans are laid for the work 
some weeks ahead, she can come off 
victorious without any help, and not 
be entirely overcome with the extra 
work at hand. 
PLAIN FOOD BEST 
First, let the food be plain but sub- 
stantial, and plenty of it. Cake, 
doughnuts and bread may be baked 
three days ahead of time, es- 
pecially the two former. If 
near town, and a good bakery is 
there, I would say, by ail means, buy 
the bread, and let the brown bread 
predominate, as most men, so we 
have found, prefer the brown. With 
us, we usually have a roast for the 
pot, and partly cooked the day be- 
fore, for the first dinner. For our 
own family and the help, 14 in num- 
ber, we purchase from 12 to 14 
Ibs, and this will not only furnish 
meat for the dinner, but leave 
enough for hash the next morning. 
Plain boiled potatoes accompany this 
meat, cooking enough for hash and 
also to fry for supper. Boiled on- 
‘ions are good, also, though we often 
vary with turnips. Pie and cheese is 
the dessert, usually apple and pump- 
kin pies; these, with a good cup of 
coffee, bread, pickles and doughnuts 
complete the dinner. 
A tub of water is set out of doors 
under a tree with combs, towels and 
mirror, where the men can wash and 
not be fn the way. While they are 
performing their ablutions we of 
the household serve the dinner from 
the kitchen, and by the time the last 
man is ready to sit down the plates 
are filled. In this way there is no 
confusion; two of us stand ready to 
refill plates or cups as fast as re. 
quired. After the men are through 
the family eat their dinner, and ‘then 
the worst part of the work begins, 
that is, washing the dishes, but even 
this, if well planned, loses its terrors. 
THE ORDER OF WORK 
First, the shelves in the kitchen 
are cleared and put in order. The 
food on the table next receives at- 
tention, and is put away, then the 
glasses are carried out and put into 
a good, hot suds and wiped from 
this and put up; the knives and forks 
follow the glasses, then the cups and 
Saucers, plates and iron ware. By 
following this method, each thing is 
finished and soon out of the way, 
and the housewife finds a little time 
to rest before supper. 
OTHER MEALS 
With us, most of the men go home 
to their supper, not more than four 
or five remaining. Our supper con- 
sists of) fried or creamed potatoes, 
bread and butter, cake, pickles or 
sliced tqmatoes, sauce and tea, water 
or milk, as the men prefer. For 
breakfast, hash, cereal coffee with 
bread and butter and doughnuts, will 
‘make a substantial meal. For the 
second day, we have pork and beans, 
baked potatoes, with escalloped to- 
matoes, and cold slaw, as one needs 
some acid with beans, and we have 
found that cucumbers are not as well 
relished as the cabbage. The second 
day usually finishes the pies that 





PRACTICAL HELPS 


have been baked, and leaves us to 
prepare something for the morrow as 
dessert. Bake enough of the beans 
to have cold for supper, with 
creamed potatoes. 

If it happens that it is necessary to 
have the men the third day, then we 
have resource to codfish creamed 
with boiled and maShed potatoes, and 
either hot slaw or cooked tomatoes 
to go with them. We purchase the 
whole codfish, preferring it to the 
desiccated, both as a matter of econ- 
omy and flavor. For dessert we pro- 
vide a bread or rice pudding, in 
place of the pie. Cucumbers are 
served as a relish, and at night for 
supper as a change, canned ‘salmon 
is used in place of cold meat. In 
this way the wife has been able to 
care for ensilage and corn harvesters 
without finding herself used up after- 
ward, 

Our help all live near enough so 
they can go home at night. If not, 
we would use the cotton blankets on 
the beds, and send to the laundry af- 
terward, where they are washed at 
ten cents a pair. 

A little planning is necessary to 
make the work easier, and the house- 
wife who tries this method will find 
it to her advantage if she will only 
adopt this plan. Of course, she can 
vary this according to her resources. 
For instance, she can prepare a: large 
dish of apple sauce to have for sup- 
per, or escalloped tomatoes: in ~place 
of potatoes. In many ways small va- 
riations help to make the meal more 





ing he appeared at a lawn fete in a 
short shirt and bare legs everyone 
was amused. Asked if he would have 
some pears (it was in pear season 
and an abundance lay on the ground) 
the Httie fellow promptly held out 
the only apron he wore. . He earried 
the pears to his room and placed 
them upon his dresser. The next 
morning, on coming downstairs, he 
inquired where the pears came from, 
and was incredulous later in the day 
on being«informed. 





How to Refinish Furniture 


BY DEBORAH SYTHE 





EFINISHING furniture is always 

R expensive if hired done, and 

yet there is nothing hard about 

it. Patience and a capacity for work, 

and above all getting the right kind of 
polish, are the main things. 

One woman of my. acquaintance 
had some beautiful heirlooms left to 
her, which were in a woful condition. 
With stains and bare spots these old, 
pieces of furniture were bereft of all 
appearance of finish. Everything re- 
quired doing up, but as the expense 
of this was entirely beyond her 
means, she decided trying an experi- 
ment on one of the tables. 

After making inquirieseand getting 
advice from a craftsman friend, she 
started in to clean the table. She 
seoured it thoroughly with warm 
water, soda and soap; this was hard 





JOHNNIE WANTS A NEW SUIT 


palatable, and please those you are 
serving. Let the table be neat and 
tidy, and a nice bowl of flowers will 
add to its beauty, and even harvest- 
ers appreciate these little niceties, al- 
though they may say nothing about 
it at the time. 





And Still They Slept 
BY H, 8. 

KNEW two boys, cousins, who 
I appeared to have inherited a ten- 

dency to somnambulism, One of 
them had to be watched every night 
or locked in his room and then was 
liable to get out of his window and 
walk the roofs and cornices. One 
evening, when friends were being en- 
tertained late, he appeared in the 
drawing room in his night clothes, 
apparently awake. His mother, by 
a wink, silenced those present, and 
requested him to go to. a neighbor’s 
house and borrow their nutpicks. 

He did the errand about as boys 
do when awake, The neighbor, who 
was something of a wag, gave him 
an old fork with but one tine. and 
told him to be eareful not to break 
it. Then placing the box of nutpicks 
in the boy’s hand, he told him to 
carry it home and there open it and 
see the little bird it contained. 

The shouts of merriment aroused 
when he presented the. broken fork 
awoke the lad, and he fléd inconti- 
nently. 

HE GOT THE PEARS 


The other boy was well kncuwn as 
a sleep walker, and when one even- 


work, and when done its appearance 
was not encouraging; stains were still 
in evidence and these all had to be 
rubbed lightly with sandpaper. Even 
then they were not. removed, but 
after being slightly dampened and al- 
lowed to dry, and then sand papered 
two or three times, they finally were 
removed. 

The next prucess was to darken the 
wood and cleanse it from-any particle 
of grease; this was done by rubbing it 
with a soft rag dipped in wood alco- 
hol which brought up the grain of 
the wood. Powdered pumice stone was 
the next application; this was put on 
dry and rubbed into the table with 
the fingers; this produced a surface 
as smooth as satin. 

In the actual polishing the most im- 
portant point to be cousidered is the 
quality of the polish, which must be 
govd and should be bought of a re- 
liable cabinet maker who does good 
finishing work * himself. This may 
cost money, but never mind,. get the 
best, and your labor will not be in 
vain. This’ woman was fortunate in 
knowing a good.man, who made her- 
up a- good-sizéd bottle of: polish. 

The polish (about twe tablespoons) 
was poured on soft cotton, and the 
table polished in quick, light, circular 
movements; fine. old handkerchiefs 
may be put over the cotton pad to aid 
in polishing, and soon a delicate, 
glossy surface -rewards the busy 
worker. The first coat was left for a 
day to harden, then another apphica- 
tion of pumice stone was made; the 
second time it was put on a damp 


flannel; and then the table was thor« 
oughly rubbed, until it presented an 
even. surfave. 

The table was sponged all over with 
cold water to remove all trace of the 
pumice stone. 
dry the polish was applied as on the 
previous day. Two coats usually are 
enough, but sometimes another ig 
needed. One oid cabinet maker its 
never satistied unless each piece has 
had seven cvats—needless to say his 
work is of the Lest and he is always 


_ busy. 


This enterprising woman was so 
pleased with her table when finished, 
that she decided to do all the refinish- 
ing herself on the other pieces. She 
found the work fascinating and will 
don her painting apron and start in 
again very soon. 





In Shady Dells 


BY MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 





How sweet it is in shady dells, 
And over wooded hills 

To stroll. around through 

realms 3 

| And do just as one wills 

No noisy, crowded thoroughfares, 
With people all around; 

But everywhere dear Nature’s charms 
In harmony are found. 


nature's 


The brook is babbling to the trees 
That shade its water, clear, 

While singing of the joyous birds, 

e everywhere will hear; 

Until our hearts rejoicing, too, 
Are filled-with sweet delight, 

And we are loath to leave the woods 
Until approaching night. 


There are so many pleasures there, 
And flowers, oh! so sweet! 

That will seem scattered all around, 
And nestling at your feet. . 
No wonder Nature’s charms, we love, 

With their sweet harmony, 
And in the beauty all around, 
The Father’s hand we ‘see. 





Tantalizin g 


BY CORA MATSON DOLSON 





Within my bower of roses stands 
Louise, her fifth year just begun, 

Striving, with upreached, eager hands, 
In vain, to grasp a single one. 


Then suddenly, her startled cry, 
Of pain and thwarted longing warns: 
“Mamma, you make your flowers too 


gh! 
only prick me with their 
thorns!” 


Dear child, I sometimes wish, with you, 
That those who offer pleasures sweet, 

Would either keep them from my view, 
Or bring them closer to my feet! 


The Open Forum 


Dear Mrs 8S. B.: ._Scald the milk 
before putting it on the shelf and the 
difficulty with the butter will disap- 
pear. I write from years’ of experi- 
ence. Heated a little more than 
comfortable to the hand will destroy 
the microbes and preserve the cream 
in good condition in hot weather. 
One of my maids insisted on Stirring 
the whole jar of cream each time ad- 
dition was made. She said churning 
was easier for it. The pan of milk 
can be set over boiling water or a 
pail of it set in water.—[F. L. K., 

Dear Host: I want to say to the 
Tablers who are troubled by red ants 
or any other kind, sprinkle sulphurin 
the place they frequent. It will keep 
them away. But do not leave any 
silver near it, for sulphur blackens 
silver in a few minutes.—[Mrs M. L. 
Ingalls, So Dak. 

Dear Host: If Horse Jockey will 
first rinse thoroughly her faded jacket 
suit, then soak it an hour or two in 
water containing two tablespoons 
chloride: of lime dissolved well in 1 
gel lukewarm water, she may be sur- 
prised at its nice appearance. She 
may use any quantity of the solution, 
but this is the proportion. Rinse’ in 
clear water.—[ Hester. 

Dear Host: Please let me add my 
mite toward solving the ant question. 
The -most effective remedy I have 
found as yet.is to wipe my cupboard 
shelves ouce or twice a week with a 
flannel saturated. with turpentine.— 
[A. L. H., Me. 











To Keep Wooden Tubs from falling 
apart, turn them over a pail or other 
vessel of water. The tubs will thus 
absorb moisture . without having 
water stand in them.—([Alice 8. 


After it was perfectly, 














Our Pattern Offer 


A PRETTY STYLE FOR HOME MAKING 

A waist which wou!d please the 
particular girl or woman and be 
comfortable and attractive for any 
sort of. use is shown in No 6937. The 








No @987—Attractive Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


front is tucked at either side of the 
plait, and deep tucks appear at the 
shoulder. The back is plain except 
for a slight fullness at the belt. The 
sleeve may be in full length or short- 
er and finished most attractively with 
turn back cuffs. A plain linen collar 
and lace bew tie may complete the 
neck or collar of the waist material. 
If the pleated frills are desired they 
may be sewed to the edges of .the 
front plait, or made on a separate 
plait and attached when worn. 
A PRACTICAL WORK APRON 
No 6921—This is one of the most 
sensible of work aprons which house- 
keepers depend upon for protecting 
their clothes and the amateur sewer 
will find no diffeulty in .making it. 











No 6921—A Work Apron, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 
It is ef sack style, and may have the 
neck in round or square outline, The 
sleeves are of the bishop style, end- 
ing in a narrow wrist band, and eas- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








— 


EEDLEWORK? 


ily full, 

Tess sleeve. A pocket or two may be 
applied to the front and prove most 
useful. oa ; 

No 6940—Every wide-awake wom- 
an and girl realizes the smartness 
and practicability of the shirt waist 
dress, and a model which is unusually 
good is shown here for the benefit of 
our readers. The waist has tucks in 
slot-seam effect in front and back, 
the latter extending to the belt and 
lending excellent lines. The sleeves 
may be short or ne the first being 


so as to slip on over any 








No 6940—Shirt Waist Suit, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


finished with a marrow cuff and the 
latter with a deep cuff. The skirt is 
a four-piece one with tuck pleats 
front, side and back, stitched over the 
hips. -It is a style not, @ffficult for the 
amateur to follow and will prove at- 
tractive in the washing fabrics or 
cloth or taffetas. 
A PRACTICAL COAT FOR A GIRL 

No 4239—An odd coat is perhaps 

more necessary to the small girl than 





No 4239—cCoat for Little Girl, 4, 6, 
8, 13 and 12 years 


to older persons, as she is not so like- 
ly to own a suit, and must have some- 
thing of medium weight for the whole 
year around. Here is sketched a coat 
of a little more than hip length, 
which reatizes the best of the present 
modes and is not beyond home mak- 
ing. The seams may be lapped and 
stitched or bound with a narrow 
braid, while the collar may be of the 
materia! or velvet. The coat is box 
shape and very natty. 
How TO ORDES 

These patter-s are 10 cents each 
and are sold by our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Order by num- 
ber. 
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Artistic cnd Useful Wall Cabinet 
BY LEE JEFFERSON 
Here is a wall cabinet very easy to 
construct on account of its simple 
lines, and very attractive also. The 
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COMPLETED CABINET 
upper part of the back has a beveled 


edge mirror inserted in it. If this 
cannot be afforded, get a furniture 
dealer to cut out a piece of mirror- 
glass from a cracked mirror, usually 
to be found in suchsan establishment. 
If he does not have it, try a dealer in 
window glass. Your dealer may also 
keep in stock silvered mirror glass in 
various sizes. 

At either side of the mirror are 
“sconces” for candles, which give a 
very beautiful effect in their reflection 


a — i 








DBAW ARRANGEMENT 


in the glass. Below the shelf are two 
curved supporting brackets, between 


which can be fitted two drawers, the 


upper one to pull out and the lower 
one to tip outward on the pins which 
support it at either end. These pins 
pass through the lower point of the 
brackets into the lower edge of the 
drawer. This is all plainly shown in 
Fig II. If the whole is made of some 
thandsome wood, the surface will only 
meed oiling, and careful rubbing with 
a woolen cloth. 





“Do you think there will 
change in the 


Jaggies: 
ever be any radical 
style of men’s hats?” 
~ Wagglies: “Not unless somebody 
invents a hat that will cover the baid 
spot on the back of the head.” 
{Harper's Weekly. 





Praise men and flatter women and 
you will have many friends. 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear script name of Stewart 
Aes iaky on label. 








SPENCERIAN 


Careful a fine quality of material, 
durability—that's the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 348 Broaowar, Rew Youn 
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NOW READY NOW READY 


THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a 
Porage and Fertilizer. By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. 


The appearance of F. D. Coburn’s little book on 
Alfalfa, a few years re has been 
revelation to thousands of farmers throughout the 


country the increasing demend for still more 
information on the subject has indaced the author 
to the present volume, which is, by far, the 
most sauthoritative, complete and valuable on 

this crop ever published. 
One of the most important movements which has 
in American agriculture is a 1 in- 


ot alfalfa as a hay and oe. 
While formerly tt was considered that Paltalfa me 
be profitably only in ae irrigation 
of country, the a ed to this crop is 
rapidly ine reasing everyw —" ecent experiments 
have shown that alfalfa.has a much wider useful- 
ness than bas hitherto been supposed and good 
almost every state. No 
cena pans has ever been introd and = 
Ny cultivated in the United States posses “d 
one general excellence of alfalfa 
althe known in the Old Worid 
years lore Ohrist, was introdaced 
= North America -_* during the last century, 
yet it is probably_receiving more attention. than 
any other crop. When once well established ‘t 
continues to produce crops for 4 almost 
indefinite number of years. The author tho 
believes in alfalfa, he believes in it for the big 
farmer as a profit bringer in all form 
condensed into beef. pork, mm or prod 
the cow; but he has a still more. cabiding iw gS x nt 
as a mainstay of the small farmer feed fi 
- 9 F om and for AUN, the fertility 


The treatment of the whole subject is im the 
enthor’s ususl clear and admirable style. as will be 
i from the following condensed table of con- 


tem nes, Description, Varieties and Habits, Uni- 
versality of Alfalfa, Yields, and Comparisons with 
Other Crops, an 

Seeding, Cultivation, 


d Seed Selection. Soil and 

Harvesting. Storirg, Pastur- 
ing and Soiling, Alfalfa as a Feed Stu Alfalfa 
in Beef-Making, Alfalfa and the Dairy, Alfalfa for 
Swine, Alfalfa for Horses and Mules, Alfalfa for 
Sheep-Raising, Alfalfa for Bees. Alfalfa for Poul- 
try.. Alfalfa for Food Preparation. Alfalfa for 
Town a Olty, Alfalfa for Crop Rotation, Nitro- 
Cu », Alfalfa as a Commercial Factor, Tho 
En Difficulties and Discourage- 
ments, i Orchard, 
riences with Alfalfa. 


EMustrated. 61-23 =x @ inches. 336 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $8.00, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 
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AGRICULTURAL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, FARM OR HOME 


type of modern book making. 


' Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 


Milk Products 
VANSLYKE, This is a clear and con- 
m of the approved methods of testing 
milk | the questions involv 
in the various methods of testing milk 
ly discussed. The 4. is indispensable to 
teacher or student. New revised and enlarged edi- 
Illustrated 214 pages, 5x7 inches. Oloth 75c. 
Practical Dairy Bateriology 
BY Dr H. W. CONN. Prepared for the use of 
students, dairymen, and all ihterested in the 
blems of the relation of milk “to public health. 
he most complete work of its kind aie nea 
Illustrated, 400 pages, 5%x8 inches $1.75. 
Insects Injurious to Weomabice 
DR. F. H. CHITTENDEN. A complete, 
practical work, giving descriptions, of -~ more im- 
rtant insects attacki 
, -M. them. A 
workers, school teachers and others interested 
entomology or nature study. Dlustrated Biexd inches 
300 pages. 


Soils 
YY ©. W. BURKETT. An introduction to the 
— ystudy of soils, their improvement and 
nagement, Treating on the origin, analysis, tex- 
tore, Bailes, temperature, living organism, causes 
of fertilt ity, ‘etc, ete. Illustrated 5x8 inches, 30) 


Feeding Farm Animals 
BY THOMAS SHAW. This book is intqndied 
hlike for the teacher, student or farmer. 
et iy the most complete and ciate’ 
bs as yet appeared on the subject of 


BY L. L. 
discussio; 


k and cream 





ng 
valuable aide 7 * coll fe 


fatm animals. Illustrated, Me. ent 

Cloth le 

The © Forage and Fibre Crops in 
America 

BY THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly 


what its title indicates. It is. indispensable to stu- 
Gent and teacher. Like its famous companion, The 
Cereals in America, it treats of the eo « 
all forage and fibre crops. Illustra 
5% inches. ‘Cloth Ts. 
The Cereals in America 
BY,THOMAS F. HUNT. An accurate, compre- 
hensive and succinct treatise on all grain crops, as 
related ticularly to American — Illus- 
t bo pages, 5%x6 inches. h $1.75. 
Rural School entities 
BY CHARLES W.. DAVIS. Containing exercises 
for use with any text-book of agriculture or with 
out a text-book. It states in logical order the ele- 
be aang principles of scientific agriculture and 
shows the relation of these facts to farm practice. 
Tlustrated, 200 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth $1.00. 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory 
and School Garden 


mS ©. R. JACKSON AND L,. 8S. DAUGHERTY. 
he best and most satisfactory work of its kind 


= published. It gives explicit directions for 
actual work in the laboratory and_ school oe 
th whieh agricultural "Bae 

taught. Tllustrated, 402 pages, inches. 


Cioth, net $1.50 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide 
BY. W. H. STEVENSON AND I. 0. SCHAUB. 
A carefully outlined series of experiments in soil 
physics. many of which are now presented for class 
work f r the first time. Illustrated, 100 pages, 5x7 
inches, loth 50c. 

The Study of Breeds ~ 
BY EHOMAS SHAW. The accepted text- book 
in’ colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
Cie “Tilustrated, 371 pages, 5x7 inches. 


Cloth $1.50. 

Animal Breeding 
BY THOMAS SHAW. A comprehensive study of 
the fundamenta! principles of breeding. It is inval- 
uable to all interested in the breeding ard rear- 
ing of live stock. Illustrated, 405 pages, FR, inches. 


$1.50 

Systematic Pomology 
BY F. A WAUGH.: This work A clearly 
and in detail the whole method by which fruits 
are studied. Illustrated, 288 pages, 5x7 ye 
Cloth §1.00. 


Landscape Gardening 


BY F. A. WAUGH. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art. Illustrated, 152 
pages, 7 inches. Cloth 650c, 


Farm Grasses of the United States 
BY W. J. SPILLMAN. This is the latest work 
et to the grass crop in general. The book far 
surpasses anything that has yet been issued on the 
subject. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 a th $1.00, 


Manual of Corn Judging 
BY A. D. SHAMEL. The advanced methods of 
corn judging and all the available information on 
this subject are incorporated in this work. Illus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. Cloth 50c, 
New Methods in Edncation 
BY H. L. TADD. Explaining process where any 
hand, eye and mind are educated by means that 
conserve vitality and develop a union of thought 


Illustrated students’ edition, ri pases. 
nm 

Edition de Luxe, 432 pages, 8x11 inches, Cloth ih 

Special Offer 
On request, we will send any of the above men- 
tioned books on approval, to any ye person 
who desires to look them over before rchasing, 
with the understanding that the books will ae paid 
or Y not returned within 5 days in We 
that these > books 
mill * meet the requirements of esate and stu- 


Catalog Free to All 
Our brief descriptive catalog , (32 pages), will mi be 
sent free of charge to all appl anh, = 
Our New Large Illustrated ae 
thoroughly indexed by Tities and Authioy a an — 
taining detailed descriptions of all the 
on rural and home topies, sent for 6c = temnome 
which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Company 
499 Lafayette 5%, 


and action. 
7%x10% inches. 
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OING a job with an 
enginein less than one 
half the time and with 

f/ less than one-half the labor required 
to do it without the use of gaSoline 
engine power, is making money for 
the farmer. 

There are plenty of such jobs on 
the farm. 

And while you are making mone 
this way you are saving your strenst 
and lengthening your days; another 
reason fur making the investment. 

Powers for the farmers’ use have 
coms to be a necessity. Think of 
the uses youcan put a gasoline engine 
fo: sawing wood, pumping water, 
churning or operating the cream sep- 
arator, running feed mill, sheliing or 
shredding corn, threshing, and nu- 
merous other jobs of this nature, 

They. enable farmers to do their . 
work faster, do it better, do it easier 
and accomplish more than farmers 
have ever been able to accomplish 
before in the history 6f the world. 

I, H. C. engines have done much to 

bring all this about. 


They are the onc line of engines 
that have been pertected and are man- 
ufactured specially for farmers’ use. 
The company that builds the I. H. C. ° 





gato 


(4 Money Making Power’ 


_ Tor Farmers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
engines also makes an extensive line | 
of unexcelled harvesting machines. — | 

It can no more afford to let an in- | 
efficient gasoline engine go out from 
its shops thanit can afford to send 
out a poorly built or poor working 
binder or mower, 

If you will investigate the I. H. C. 
engines you will find that they are 
engines you can depend upon always. 
You —_ a dependability. | 

bi haha 4 the: em economical in 
opera’ / 
You oath find them simple and easy || 
tounderstand. That is all-important 
to the man who is not an expert 
mechanic. 

You will always be able to get from 
them their full rating of power, and 
more. You will have a choice of 
varied styles and sizes, so that your 
exact needs will be fully met. Vertical, 
in 2 and 3-H 

Horizontal (including portable and 
ee dea in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 

U- 

If you want to be fully advised on 
superior farm powers, call and take 
the matter up with our local agents. 
They will give you all particulars, or 
write or call for catalog and colored 
hanger illustrating and describing 
these engines, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








iT WILL PAY YOU IF 
AT ALL INTERESTED IN 


Look us up at. Syracuse ! 
Gasoline Engines 


to spend some time at our exhibit, as we will have all sizes of our 
engines in actual operation, running machinery under ordinary farm 


conditions. 


Seeing is believing and we propose to demonstrate 
THE SUPERIORITY OF OUR ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES 


so, that every one attending, can investigate their merit in person. 
We hope to meet all our old friends and many new ones at our 


great State Fair this Fall. 
THE MAXWELL & FITCH CoO., 


Again we say, be sure and look us up. 


ROME, N. ¥. 











farmer kn: 
engines, boilers 


ment on our customers. 


oO 


=> THRESHING MACHINERY 


convenience that is 4 consisvent wi with QUI Ait THinesiL ies 


capacity, madein three styles, = +4 
cylinders, for all ki tds of gra.ns,and for = 
all sections of the country. 
Threshing Engines are 
durable and easy steame 
ly tested and 
Bd for 68 page ca 
es, boilers, sawmilis and 





t forall ia ‘reahing machinery. 
and delay. Forgunes 
parators are RenLoith oven rand ecrvi =i peter improvemen 


















Montross Metal Si Shingles 
last « lifetime without 

proof, sterm-proof, INEXPENSIVE! band- 
tome, Cate 

Montrose Metal Shingle Co., Camden, ¥. J 
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t and no prom- 

ises. You'll Save $20.00 however by buying it direct 
from our facto: Covered by ones made 
says - $25,000 bank deposit t will stay 


years. Write for our free ming giv- 


ing fellp te Pag 
16 Third St., Cincinaati, 0. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





Agricultural 


~Text- -Books 








‘ 489 Lafayette St. 





sek, tetas, ‘Gees be Ween, 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk 
roducta, by L. L. Van Slykes.............$ 
Wega Dairy Bacteriology, by Dr. H. W. s 
lpahtnde thbemlencconetepbosnsenenstessnsese L 
Insects Leg to Vegetables, by Dr. F. H. 
Chittende: wovecacecdsadeces poocedpvocnsccocscaces Loe 
Soils, by c. We MME: 35<025s. ccseceseccac. LS 
Feeding Farm Animals, by Thomas Shaw...... 2. 
The Forage and Fibre Crops in America, by 
NE. GL ee Benkesevccdeceestasccesaredecccec LG 
The Cereals in America, by Thomas F. Hunt.. L% 
Rural —— Agriculture, by Oharles W. 
Raedocescnessebedpoodocbensvehssecescépooces Le 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and 
School oe, by C. R. Jackson and L. 
ie MPT his ca nns chuileussevacetstnavedenesee La 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide, by W. H. 
Stevenson and I. O. Schaub................ a 
The Study of Breeds, by Thomas Shaw ...... 1s 
Anima ing, by Thomas Shaw .......... La 
Systematic Pomology, by F. A Werk ee Le 
Landscape Gardening, by F. A. Se 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. 
SS Se I IT. AN 10 
Manual of Corn Judging, by A. D. Shamel.... .@ 


New Methods in Education, by J. L. Tadd, 
Students’ edition eos 20 
Edition de Luxe @ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On request we will send any of the above mep- 
tioned books, on approval, to any responsible per 
son who desires to look over them before purchas- 
ing, with the understanding that the books will be 
paid for if not returned within 5 days in good 
order. We make (his arrangement confident that 
these books will meet the requirements of teacher 
and students. 

CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

Our brief descriptive catalog (32 pages) will bes 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same 
Our * New, . Large’ Illustrated catalog, 2 pages 
thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, . and 
containing detailed descriptions of all the bes 
books on rural and home topics, sent for 6 cents 
in stamps, which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Company, 
439 Lafayette ft., New York. 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


"Clovers and Hew to Grow Them 


BZ THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
a which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
and treatment at elovers as applicable to 
all parts of mited States ant 

and » ae Be fe 2. patie subject ina eye: 


tematic w 
EF clover in the “economy of the farm 


great that an exhaustive work on. this 
gubject will, no doubt, ‘be 


be welcomed by students 
in Wa-g “E:' as well as a te all who are inter- 
est in the tilling. soil, llus' ee 
5x8 inches. 337 pages, % y $1.00 
Profitable Dairying 


0, J. FREE Ay le to 
dairy man 

















Roget Sct vis 

ae “Eee ail 
author. 

ad a a wn Sern 





there are now 

yi gt dairy eat k in "addition to : one horses. 

e roug etc, necessary 

these animals are grown, wr acres, 
mi 


uld lish on 
lilustrated. 6x7 inches. 
Cloth. Price 


sdeseoces erceetees$Oeld 
Diseases of Swine 





BY DR R. CRAIG, professor of panes 
medicine at “tt pane "dni ie"to the eptien 
practical and popyet Fcases of e prevéntion 
and treatment of wine. With 


4 B--~~- on Pah 
symptoms, treatment gem means of pre- 
vention. with th part of the book impresses the 
e fact that its writer is_thor- 
nly and practically familiar _ all the de- 
upon which he treats. All technical and 
strict" scientitic terms are avoided, so far as 
feasib! thus making the work at once —_ 
able to the practical stock raiser as well as 
the her and students, Tihustrated. at 
19 pages. Ci 3 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET 
W YORK, N Y. 


Tomato Culture 


By Will W. Tracy 
outhee bas sounded up in this peck 
complete 
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ost — of tomato cul 
phases that has ever been 
bors ot tho. practical experiencts of 

ences 

en 7 on tomatoes in “the world. No gar 
or farmer can afford to be bape — the 
.¢hether home use commer- 


\] tne rout has here sugeeations and 
ola 

vailable. Illustrated. 18 
taforenntion nowhere o a, ae wi 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New York, N. Y- 
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